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3eginning Mareh 1, 1930, THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY will 
merge with THE CONGREGATIONALIST under the name of— 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


and 


HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


All subseribers to The Herald of Gospel Liberty will be transferred for 


their full time to the new publication. 


Renewal and new subscriptions to THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


will be accepted at the regular rate during the month of January, ($2.00 per 


vear for the weekly edition, including the monthly). 
The price of the publication after the merger will be $3.00 per year 
We Covet Your Company 


HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor. 
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motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
vested in the Publications Merger Committee 
of the General Board of The General Con- 
yention of the Christian Church. This Com- 
mittee is composed of the following: a 
mon Eldredge, Chairman, W. P. Minton, F. 
eo oO. S. Thomas, O. W. Whitelock, 
4 . Sims, and W. Harper. 
al * communications ye be addressed 
to The Herald of — Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
F. G. Corrin, Editor 
Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 
for the one editorial page only. 
~~ M. Lynam, News Editor 
Ww. MINTON, Associate Editor 
WwW. . HARPER, Associate Editor 


HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 
Genoa M. WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 
Special Cansulting Editors 

F. G. CorrFIN McD. HowSsarE 
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| Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 3, 1918. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published each week at two 
dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
sine Number combining The Christian Mis- 
sionary and The Journal of Christian Edu- 

| cation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
| seribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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Rev. Ralph A. Brandon, former pastor 
of our church at Danbury, Connecticut, 
is now assistant to Dr. H. Shelton Smith, 
director of religious work in Yale Divin- 
ity School, and expects to receive his B. 
1. degree in June. 

We are sorry to learn that Rev. J. C. 
DeRemer, pastor of the Manson and An- 
tioch churches near Frankfort, Indiana, 
has been seriously ill for the past month 
and is now in the hospital where his con- 
dition is reported not much improved. 

The Walnut Hills Christian Church, 
Dayton, under the leadership of Rev. W. 
T. Scott, is experiencing some very suc- 
cessful evening services this winter. The 
services are varied from time to time, 
but considerable use is being made of 
religious stereopticon slides with such 
themes as “Ben Hur”, “The Other Wise 
Man”, and “Pilgrim’s Progress”. The 
whole service is kept at a deeply spirit- 
ual level and the attendance and interest 
are highly pleasing. 


The members of the senior class of 
Franklinton Christian College expressed 
their Christmas spirit in a co-operative 
project of beautifying the driveway on 
the campus. The men went into the for- 
est and dug fifty maple trees and planted 
them while the women furnished the 
chicken dinner. The driveway begins at 
the national highway near King Athletic 
Field, passes H. E. Long and Alice M. 
Burnett cottages, reaches the Adminis- 
tration Building, and curves back to the 
highway through the original entrance 
to the campus. The class gives much of 
the credit for the success of the project 
to Prof. J. P. Mangrum, under whose 
direction the work was done. 

Two great international conventions 
in the interest of childhood and youth 
have been announced and should go on 
the calendar of every church. First, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation will hold its Quadrennial Inter- 
national Convention at Toronto, Canada, 
June 23-29, 1930. This is the 150th an- 
niversary of the first Robert Raikes 
Sunday School and the 1900th anniver- 
sary of Pentecost. It will be an unusual 
convention. Second, the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention will be held 
in Berlin, Germany, August 5-11, 1930, 
with the convention motto, “The Chal- 
lenge of Christ to Modern Youth”. This 
will be the first great world’s religious 
convention held in Germany since the 
World War, and it is invited to Berlin by 
the German Christian Endeavorers in 
the name of our common Lord. This will 
surely be a convention of world-wide in- 
terest. Those of our church who are in- 
terested in either of these conventions 
may secure information regarding same 
from our Christian Education Depart- 
ment, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


About Folks and Things 





OFFICIAL ACTIONS OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION 

Jubilee Year Committee: The General 
Board directed the Executive Committee 
of the Convention to appoint a new Jubi- 
lee Year Committee. The following have 
been appointed: Executive Committee— 
Rev. Raymond G. Clark, chairman, Rev. 
J. H. Lightbourne, D. D., and Rev. Omer 
S. Thomas, D. D.; with consulting mem- 
bers—Rev. F. C. Lester, Mrs. Alice V. 
Morrill, Rev. Roy C. Helfenstein, D. D., 
and Rev. Frank J. Wright. 

The Christian Annual: The General 
Board approved the union of The Con- 
gregational Year Book and The Chris- 
tian Annual in one book this year. The 
joint book will be issued a little later 
than The Christian Annual has been is- 
sued heretofore. It will appear probably 
about May 1. The two secretaries will 
be the editors. 

Franklinton Board of Control: Dr. W. 
A. Harper and Dr. Charles H. Rowlaad 
resigned from the Board of Control of 
Franklinton Christian College, and Dr. 
J. O. Atkinson and Mr. John V. Sees 
were elected as their successors. 

Associate Editors: Rev. F. G. Coffin, 
D. D., and Mr. Hermon Eldredge were 
elected associate editors of*the merged 
church paper—The Congregationalist 
and Herald of Gospel Liberty—which 
merging is to take place about March 1. 

Ministerial Relief and Retiring Annui- 
ties: The General Board elected three 
executive members of a Committee on 
Ministerial Relief and Retiring Annui- 
ties, as follows: Dr. A. G. Caris, chair- 
man, Dr. W. P. Minton, and Mr. John V. 
Sees. These executive members were au- 
thorized to appoint four other consult- 
ing members. 

Changed Date and Plan: The Piqua 
Convention combined the January Gen- 
eral Convention offering and the Feb- 
ruary Federal Council and Christian 
Unity offering in one offering this 
year. The last Sunday in January (Jan- 
uary 26) has been set as the date for this 
offering. It will be a three-in-one offer- 
ing, that is, the work of the General 
Convention, that of the great Federal 
Council of Churches, and our Christian 
Church union program will all be made 
in one. It must, therefore, be corre- 
spondingly increased by all those church- 
es yet working on the old plan of offer- 
ings. If a church has adopted the Con- 
vention Budget Plan and is remitting 
monthly its full allotment, then all it 
will need to do is to give opportunity for 
a freewill, supplemental offering. In 
either case, from now until January 26, 
there should be the fullest information 
given and the most careful study made 
of the Convention work and needs. Re- 
member the date and the thorough prep- 
aration preceding. 
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The Holidays 


HE Holidays’’ need no explanation. Everybody 

understands. There are holidays scattered through- 
the year, but the Holidays are different. They are the 
Mont Blane of the holiday range. No period of the year 
is so outstanding, so pivotal to many plans, both social 
and religious, or so universally anticipated and remem- 
bered. Nor is any other season quite so meaningful in 
the finer things of life. A different spirit dominates 
most folks. They think and plan unselfishly for their 
loved ones. The fires on the home altars are revived 
into new glow and warmth. Messages of good will go 
to the ends of the earth to find the absent ones. People 
remember those who are bereft of Christmas expression 
from their own kin and go out of their way to seek out 
the neglegted. ‘‘The poor have the gospel (of kindness) 
preached unto them.’’ Something good seems to be re- 
bound into sentiments personal, domestic, neighborhood, 
and national. Even business relations take on an atti- 
tude which is not characteristic of the remainder of the 
year. Competitors exchange gentle greetings uniike the 
business strife which precedes and employees become 
people to be appreciated instead of just so many 
‘*hands’’. Everywhere there is evidence that something 
benevolent has taken place in folks and this at a time 
when the rush of things might be expected to add to the 
impatience and peevishness of people. How fine Christ- 
mas is and how much better and happier folks feel under 
the spell of it. What an alluring world it would be if 
the spirit of Christmas could be perpetually operative. 


OR all of this there is a valid reason. Christmas ob- 

servance is custom, but it is much more. Behind it 
there is adequate motorization from the origin and his- 
torical meaning of this day with which the holidays be- 
gin. It is an holy day because it is the anniversary of a 
great and holy Gift. Who knows but that in heaven the 
event is regarded as no less great than it is upon the 
earth? It would be indifference made extreme if that 
which answered the burning expectations of generations 
of ancient believers and fulfilled the prophecies of men 
of God uttered under the divine spell should not 
seem most significant. But that same event made foun- 
dation of as great importance for the days in which we 
live. It was the birthday of Jesus, so-called because he 
would save the people, all people, from their sins. He 
was also Immanuel, ‘‘God with us’’. His birth brought 
a new understanding of God’s Fatherhood, for we be- 


hold his glory as a glory of the only Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. Also, it was the natal 
day of a new brotherhood, real in its meaning. A broth. 
erhood, which when fully operative means a world at 
peace with universal good will prevailing among men, 


HOUGH not all of the values of the coming of 

Christ to men have been realized, those which have 
already arrived attest it as the most benevolent, socially 
reconstructive, and individually elevating event of the 
ages. No other teachings have outlined such complete 
and effective methods for the whole world to live togeth- 
er harmoniously. Quite all men recognize that the ap- 
plication of his teachings would solve the vexing prob- 
lems with which the world wrestles. The best that men 
think and do centers in his principles. 


T IS no wonder that Christmas is observed. The mar- 
| vel would be if its observation were omitted. What 
if there had been no Christianity? What if its ideals 
had never been announced to the world? What if the 
world had never received such a norm of measurement 
for itself and no Christian ideals toward which it might 
reach? Christmas and its Christ have reasons for per- 
petual appreciation. They arise not out of history, or 
from a blind, purposeless loyalty to which our religion 
commits us, but from the results which are being pro- 
duced in our daily modern life. 


T IS good that the influence of these things should 
enter our lives with fresh emphasis just before the 
beginning of the new year. We ought not to pass such 
landmarks carrying less than their full meaning. If we 
ean absorb to ourselves all the meaning of Christmas, 
not as a part of the day’s observance, but as a founda- 
tion for future living, and then enter the New Year and 
go through the rest of the years dominated by it, we will 
sueceed in bringing Christmas into life and perpetuity. 
What Christmas really means is timeless. It is a spirit 
more than it is a day or a period, and that spirit should 
reach beyond the day itself. It should carry a meaning 
which goes beyond its day Christmatizing the new year 
and the old order. Many things which were in the pur- 
pose of that first Christmas have not yet been realized, 












not because they were unneeded, but because we have 
not set ourselves determinedly to bring them to pass. If 
those who emphasize the holidays will do it in this 
fashion, what splendid results will follow. 
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The Los Angeles Christmas 


Los Angeles and southern California have outdone all 
America, and as for that matter all the world, in Christmas 
celebration. In the downtown district twelve miles of ever- 
green rope interwoven with tens of thousands of incandescent 
lights of many hues were strung between the electroliers. At 
the intersections of the streets great arches of green towered 
seventy-five feet, adorned with circles of lamps and great 
green bells. At some fifty of the more prominent corners 
great “snow” castles were erected on platforms about the 
electroliers, and, in spite of the seeming cold of the snow, 
the castles were warmly lighted in reds. The effect was never 
allowed to grow garish. The colors were made to blend soft- 
ly and subdued. The whole seems unbelievably beautiful. 
The suburbs strove to keep abreast of the downtown district. 
Hollywood rechristened for a month its Hollywood Boulevard, 
“Santa Claus Lane”; motion picture actors and actresses par- 
ticipated in the event and four planes shed thousand of cubic 
feet of “snow” down on the merry-makers. The whole of 
southern California participated in the great outdoor 
Christmas. More than three hundred thousand outdoor trees 
were lighted and twenty-five thousand carol singers sang the 
carols in the residential districts on Christmas Eve. In 
addition to this music, loud speakers, delicately tuned so as 
to avoid raucousness, were placed at various places in the 
decorated streets, and Christmas music of all kinds sent out 
from a studio to this hook-up. More and more all over the 
country the outdoor Christmas is gaining in popularity. The 
living Christmas tree is making its way into national favor. 
And it is well, for if any time should, the Christmas season 
should diffuse beauty over all the earth. 


Christmas Mails 

The handling of the Christmas mails is one of the gigan- 
tic tasks of the Government, and since the enactment of the 
parcel post law which went into effect in 1912, the postal 
department has been busy developing the skill which it now 
manifests. Six months before the rush begins the Govern- 
ment and railroad officials meet and discuss the figures of the 
last year and lay plans for the coming deluge. The first de- 
partment to feel the Christmas impulse is the money order 
department. To all parts of the world goes money from 
people living in the United States. This must be sent early, 
and money is the easiest Christmas remembrance to be sent 
abroad. To New York come money orders from all parts of 
the country to be carefully checked and tabulated. The aver- 
age number passing daily through the New York office is 
nine thousand during the Christmas season, but in 1928 fifty- 
four thousand money orders for all parts of the world were 
handled in one day. The post office is equipped with every 
device for speeding up the delivery of mail. In New York 
some twenty-three thousand men and women do this work. 
About twenty-five hundred of them are extra help. This help 
must be bonded and finger-printed, and this is done no mat- 
ter at what job the extra help is used. New branch offices 
are opened in the various parts of the city, but the whole 
system is handled with dispatch. In their efforts to mail 
packages, all classes of society mingle and scramble for 
standing room. The figures of the post office running into 
millions must balance accurately. This means a gathering up 
of infinite details. The postal service of the country does 
one of the gigantic Christmas businesses, It is interesting 
to know that more money goes to the Irish Free State at 
Christmas than to England, Scotland, and Wales all together, 
that the Poles send home more money at Christmas than the 
Italians, that it is more difficult to send money to Germany 
than to almost any other country. At Christmas time the 
United States postal service is a most amazing machine. By 


The Trend of Events 


the new year it has cleared up the mails and is ready to get 
back to normal, all but the dead letter office, which is littered 
with undelivered letters and packages. 


Indianapolis Drama Tournament 

Indianapolis has held recently a religious drama tourna- 
ment fostered by the Sutherland Presbyterian Church 
through its “Sutherland Players”. “Barnabas”, presented 
by the players of the First Reformed Church, won first 
prize, and “Jezebel”, given by the “Irvington Mummers” of 
the Irvington Presbyterian Church, took the second prize. 
Religious drama is attracting considerable attention in all 
parts of the country. It seems to be coming into its own. 
Prizes of considerable amounts are being offered annually’ 
for the best religious plays, and Chicago University has had 
a Department of Religious Drama under the able direction of 
Mr. Fred Eastman for a number of years. Publishers are 
finding really worth-while religious dramas profitable, but 
few fields of religious endeavor have been so sorely in need 
of aid as was religious drama, To buy a play worth staging 
was, until very recently, practically impossible, and even yet 
the bad predominates in the field. This is equally true of 
religious pageantry and programs for special days and occa- 
sions. One must search through hundreds of such to find one 
which can be used without being ashamed of the presentation. 
Such efforts as that of the Indianapolis tournament will give 
needed impetus to the movement and aid in the creation of 
a demand for such dramatic presentations in the churches. 


Changes Its Name 

The governing board of the church of which Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is pastor met recently and changed its 
name. The meeting was held in the completed portion of the 
great new Riverside edifice which is being erected. The 
church has been known as the Park Avenue Baptist Church. 
It will be known henceforth as simply the Riverside Drive 
Church. The denominational designation has been stricken 
out, just as the denominational attitude was stricken out 
sometime ago in Dr. Fosdick’s agreement with the church, 
and the spirit stricken out by him in all his ministry. The 
step of the governing board was taken as soon as the New 
York law could be changed, making such a change in name 
possible for the church. At the same meeting another for- 
ward step was taken. The committee charged with the run- 
ning of the church school was discontinued and a new com- 
mittee on religious education charged with providing a full- 
time program of religious education and activity for the 
whole church was provided for. In the new church building 
there will be adequate provision for such a program, and 
the broadening spirit should open new channels of service. 


Skyscraper Churches 

All over the country skyscraper churches are being 
erected. For the most part these are in connection with 
hotels or apartment houses, the income of which is to be 
devoted to Christian work. One of the latest of these to be 
completed is the William Taylor Hotel Building and Temple 
Church, Methodist, in San Francisco. The church towers 
above all the other buildings of the city, including the city 
hall, which is some forty-seven feet higher than the dome 
of the national Capitol in Washington. Protestantism 
throughout California is engaged in erecting great new 
churches in keeping with the prosperity which that state is 
enjoying. It is significant that a beautiful church betokens 
a progressive community and it is significant that the Tem- 
ple Church was dedicated almost to a day eighty years after 
that sturdy apostle of righteousness for whom the great 
hotel is named landed in California and swam the bay to 
begin his work for the Lord. 































Who's Who 


AT THE MEETING OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT DAYTON, OHIO 


Board of the Christian Church is 

always an important and jnterest- 
ing time, but the meeting in Dayton the 
week of December 9 this year was of 
unusual interest and importance because 
of the issues to be faced. 

The union of the Christians and the 
Congregationalists received its final full 
sanction at Piqua, Ohio, October 25, but 
that vote did not settle everything. Rath- 
er, it unsettled everything and left to its 
leaders the difficult task of bringing an 
ordered single organization and force in- 
to being. The conventions at Detroit 
and Piqua, although they voted unani- 
mously for a united church, really gave 
us three organizations to shape into one, 
the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, the General Convention 
of the Christian Church, and the Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational and 
Christian Churches. This means that we 
have the machinery of three organiza- 
tions to be shaped through legal and 
service projects and personnel into one 
great National Council. It 1s not a sim- 
ple task, and those who had most to do 
with the shaping up of the proposed un- 
ion were well aware of the intricate 
problems which must be met before the 
united church is a working reality. 

Because of the problems to be faced, 
the meeting of the General Board at 
Dayton was of more than unusual in- 
terest this year and, in spite of the fact 
of the busiest time of the church year 
and the demands on time which the Gen- 
eral Convention at Piqua had made on 
our leaders, yet there was a full attend- 
ance of the board for the week and for- 
ty-four out of a total membership of 
fifty-two members were on hand for busi- 
ness, illness and important engagements 
making it impossible for eight members 
to attend. This attendance alone showed 
the interest and importance attached to 
the meeting by the leaders of the church. 

One of the most interesting things 
about such a gathering is a study of its 
personnel. Not a man or a woman on 
this board is there as an ornament or as 
an honor outside of honoring service ren- 
dered. Every member of the body has 
won a degree of leader in some definite 
task of work in our church before his 
name is found on the roll of the General 
Board. It is not simply an honor con- 
ferred to be a member, but it is a recog- 
nition of service performed and an in- 
vitation to more service. It is said that 
“the reward of work is more work”, and 
that saying holds true of every member 

Let us stand in the doorway of The 
of this group. 


T annual meeting of the Genera] 





Christian Publishing Association Build- 
ing as they come and look into the faces 
of some of them and see why the church 
has called them here. We do not need to 
consider again our splendid general offi- 
cers whom we all love and trust and whose 
wise leadership and great service are 
well known throughout the brotherhood: 
President Coffin, Vice-president Atkin- 
son, General Secretary Denison, and 
Treasurer Reck. These men and names 
are ever before us, but let us look for 
others who have not been mentioned so 
often but who are really the leaders and 
doers of the church with Secretaries 
Minton, Sparks, Harper, and Howsare. 
The very first one to arrive is Dr. W. 
W. Staley, of Suffolk, Virginia, who for 
forty-seven years has served the Chris- 
tian Church of that southern city as 
pastor and pastor-emeritus and who has 
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THE COMMONPLACES 
COMMONPLACE life’, we say, and 


we sigh; 

But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the common- 
place sky, 

Makes up the commonplace day; 

The moon and the stars are commonplace 
things, 

And the flower that blooms, and the bird 
that sings: 

But dark were the world and sad our lot 

If the flowers failed and the bird sang 


not; 
And God, who studies each separate soul 
Of our commonplace lives makes his 
beautiful whole. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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added to a local pastorate the presidency 
of Elon College for some years and lead- 
ership in the Southern Christian Conven- 
tion for even more years. Dr. Staley’s 
interest is shown by his arrival two days 
ahead of the meeting and preaching in 
two of our Dayton churches on Sunday 
as a part of his contribution to the work. 

The very next man we meet is Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell, president of Star- 
key Seminary-Palmer Institute, of Lake- 
mont, New York. For sixty years Dr. 
Summerbell has actively served the 
Christian Church in pulpit and in edu- 
cational work and with his brilliant and 
discerning pen, which has only lately 
given to us one of his latest and best ef- 
forts in “Our Friends in Other Folds”, 
which breathes the spirit of the Mas- 
ter’s prayer for the unity of his follow- 
ers. 

But speaking of the Old Guard, we are 
cheered again by the meeting of Dr. W. 
H. Hainer, forty-two years pastor of our 


First Christian Church of Irvington, 
New Jersey. That church is already 
planning for the celebration of his fig. 
tieth anniversary through a committe 
appointed. If one did not know it was 
all true, the raven locks, the clear eye, 
and the winning smile of this beloved 
servant of God and the church would 
make you doubt that he could have pos. 
sibly served so long. But his church and 
all Irvington rise up to testify to the 
fact, and it must be accepted. He comes 
from a family of great preachers, His 
brother, Rev. Herbert M. Hainer, is pas. 
tor of the New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Congregational-Christian (newly united) 
Church and also president of the Home 
Mission Board of the Christian Church, 
His contribution to this meeting was a 
very real one and many who had known 
him for years began to appreciate him 
anew as they listened to his Christian 
statesmanship plans for his department 
looking toward the perfecting of the 
union of the churches on home mission 
fields ‘and activities. He is a valued 
member of the General Board. 

But we will tarry too long at the front 
door, for President Coffin’s gavel sounds 
through the halls and his voice pro 
claims “The meeting of the General 
Board of the Christian Church is in or- 
der.” We will take a seat at the front 
of the Publishing House Chapel where 
they meet and look into the faces of a 
few as they arrive. That smooth-faced, 
clear-eyed man over to the left is Pres- 
ident Caris of Defiance College, who has 
valiantly carried a sacrificial load for the 
church for ten years, and even he him- 
self cannot know what his contribution 
has meant to the life of our church to 
day. Over to the right, just coming in, 
that earnest and vivacious man with 
a sprinkle of gray on his temples, is Dr. 
Roy C. Helfenstein, who five years ago 
found a plain little Christian Church in 
Dover, Delaware, and has made of it a 
beautiful temple, housing one of the lar- 
gest and most progressive Christian 
churches in our communion. One is 
tempted here to tell of the contribution 
of the Helfensteins to the Christian 
Church if there were space. It may not 
be too much to say that the Helfenstein 
family today occupies in our church the 
place held in a former day by the Sum- 
merbells. Dr. Helfenstein’s father, of 
the Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Christian 
Church, and Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein, who 
has been a writer and editor of Sunday 
School lessons in our church for a quat- 
ter of a century, are both too well known 
throughout our brotherhood to dwell on 
here. The church owes a debt to the 
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selfensteins of today-similar to that 
gwed to the Summerbells. 


You know that outstanding face and 
form over on the middle left is that of 
, southern Christian gentleman, Dr. J. 
0, Atkinson, secretary of the Southern 
Mission Board and president of the For- 
eign Mission Board of the General Con- 
yention. No man in our church has made 
a greater contribution to the cause of 
missions and no man is greater loved or 
more deeply respected than is Dr. Atkin- 
son. He has the added full-man-sized 
job of editor of The Christian Sun and, 
as if that were not enough, he has been 
given the position of chairman of the 
Board of Control of Franklinton Chris- 
tian College, which is a difficult task at 
the best. He has broad shoulders and a 
big heart. 

North and South meet back there in 
the corner in President S. L. Beougher of 
Piedmont Junior College, Wadley, Ala- 
bama, and U. G. Brownell, a fine, out- 
sanding, Christian business man of our 
church in New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
And near them the East and West clasp 
hands in Rev. Clarence Defur of Ma- 
drid, Iowa, and Rev. J. N. Dales, of 
New York State and Canada, both hav- 
ing done valiant work for the church in 
their respective fields. 

And now a tall man with a great 
voice rises to say, “Mr. Chairman, I 
move you”, and Dr. L. E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Conven- 
tion, is before us. He is an outstanding 
figure, not only in form and voice, but 
in word and deed. Ten years ago Dr. 
Smith went from Huntington, Indiana, to 
a little congregation in a new section of 
Norfolk, Virginia, where the church was 
worshiping in a Billy Sunday revamped 
“shack”, Today there stands on that 
corner a $350,000 Christian Temple 
with a membership of over 1,200 and all 
due, under God, to the leadership of this 
man before us. Well may we listen when 
he speaks, even though other equally 
strong men may not agree to all he says, 
for this is a group of men who do not 
say “Yes, yes” to anyone until they have 
thought and fought the matter through, 
and Dr. Smith is one of the constructive 
fighters. 

Back in the corner are some of our 
board secretaries in whose hands the 
church has placed great and weighty 
matters. Near them is a little group of 
“near-by” members of the board from 
inand around Dayton. That tall black- 
haired young man so full of interest and 
with so little to say is Rev. R. G. Clark, 
the pastor of the Piqua Christian Church 
who gave that masterly address at the 
hour in which the ‘union was consum- 
mated. Next to him is Dr. James H. 
Lightbourne, who is a builder of Chris- 
tian lives and churches wherever he 
gees, He is now pastor of our great 
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church at Troy, Ohio, with over a thou- 
sand members and @ Christian education 
building campaign on, during which he 
did not forget to send in more than a 
thousand dollars to the general benevo- 
lences of the church for its Kingdom ex- 
tension program, And with it all he is 
one of the quietest and most modest of 
the group. Next to him is one who talks 
a lot, and he has a right to talk. When 
a man like Rev. Edwin B. Flory comes 
to a vacant lot in the city of Dayton 
five years ago, without a single member, 
builds up the Riverdale Christian Church 
of Dayton with a membership of four 
hundred, a Sunday School of six hun- 
dred, and one of the best Christian edu- 
cational plants in the city—well, when a 
man’s leadership accomplishes that, he 
has a right to talk. Near him is a lay- 
man, Netum Rathbun, whose contribu- 
tion to the church publishing interests 
have not been forgotten by some of us 
who know of his sacrificial service in 
those earlier days when it was “hard 
sledding” in the old publishing house be- 
fore we had as many conveniences and 
opportunities as we now have. Mr. Tom 
B. Radabaugh, who sits near him, is the 
present efficient manager of our publi- 
cations, and his splendid work for the 
house and for the church is a real con- 
tribution which only too few in our 
church know. The seriously pleasant 
face of H. E. Sims, a capable Lusiness 
man of Piqua, Ohio, is next. He has 
given of his time and talent and money 
to the church locally and now efficiently 
serves our denomination as president of 
The Christian Publishing Association. 
Judge Whitelock, of Huntington, Indi- 
ana, is next and stands loyally back of 
the manager and president and has 
served in both positions as servant of the 
church and, though not so actively in its 
work as formerly, yet he is always on 
hand at the board meetings, and no mem- 
ber is more loyal to its interests. 

Those two fine looking, middle-aged 
gentlemen on the left are Rev. W. J. 
Young, of Muncie, Indiana, and Rev. A. 
E. Kemp, of Urbana, Illinois, both of 
them builders in their local fields 
and both members of the Christian 
Publishing Association Board of Trus- 
tees, of which Brother Young is 
the secretary. If you had followed the 
story of their Jives in the Christian min- 
istry for the past twenty years as the 
writer has, you would see the trail of 
constructive Christian work they have 
left behind them and on everything they 
have touched. Both Brother Young and 
Brother Kemp talk less in the board than 
many others, but when it comes to serv- 
ice, they are always to be numbered as 
leaders and loyal servants of the church. 

Yes, that is Rev. C. G. Nelson, of Oro- 
noque, Kansas, “out where the West be- 
gins”. If you but knew the work he did 
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at Wayland, Nebraska, and at . Red 
Cloud;-Nébfaska, you would not wonder 
that they called him to his present parish 
or that the Congregationalists have tried 
to get him into their field work. His loy- 
alty holds him to his present field where 
he is greatly loved and appreciated. 

And here comes in the “biggest man 
in the Christian Church” as some one 
calls him. And although the one in ques- 
tion jokingly had this remark refer to 
the six-foot-four height and the two-hun- 
dred-plus pounds of Dr. A. B. Kendall, 
of the Parma-Greece Christian Church 
of Hilton, New York, yet his bigness can 
be measured in spiritual force and in sac- 
rificial service in more sections of the 
Christian Church than most men have 
had opportunity of serving. He has held 
pastorates in North Carolina, New York, 
Ohie, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
and has served the church on its general 
Executive Board and on its Boards of 
Christian Endeavor and Christian Edu- 
cation. He is a really “big’? man with 
a big heart, and the writer, who has 
known him intimately since young man- 
hood, knows whereof he speaks, 


That man who is ponderously rising 
and persistently calling “Mr, President” 
is Dr. O. S. Thomas, who served the 
church for twelve years as Home Mis- 
sion Secretary and is now proving that a 
“swivel chair secretary” can make good 
by taking the pastorate of the Covington, 
Ohio, Christian Church and making it 
go. Dr. Thomas is a “Happy Warrier” 
who always has a cause and is always 
fighting for what he believes, but is al- 
ways loved and respected by those whom 
at times he is forced to oppose. He is 
no trifler, nor does he seek a contest, but 
he is there when his opinions differ or 
the rights of another are invaded. In 
fact, his fighting qualities are almost in- 
variably enlisted in the cause of anoth- 
er. Just now he fights for the neglected 
Department of Evangelism in our church 
and for Franklinton Christian College in 
its need, Lord, give us more men of his 
sort who are ever ready to champion a 
cause because it is right or in need, and 
not from selfish motives. And that is Dr. 
FE. A. Watkins beside him who has served 
us as president of Palmer Christian and 
Union Christian colleges in the day of 
their needs and when others shunned 
such a task. And he has won his way as 
pastor as well as president. We recall 
him as pastor of our General Convention 
of 1926 Christian Church at Urbana, 
Illinois, and he now serves as pastor of 
our church at Lebanon, Indiana, which 
has taken on new life since his coming. 

And those two together are Rev. H. 
H. Short, of Hagerstown, Indiana, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Indiana Christian 
Conference, and Rev. H. A. Smith, of 
Versailles, Ohio, secretary of the Board 

(Continucd on page twenty-two) 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 





Enrichment — 


Musterd Seed and Leaven 


Following Our Master’s Last Year of Earthly Ministry 
OUR JUBILEE YEAR — 


Extension 





Time: Winter, A. D. 29-30. 

Place; Peraea beyond Jordan. 

Persons: Jesus. Disciples. Multitudes. 

Record: Luke 3:18, 19. 

What is the Kingdom of God like? 

Over and over again Jesus had pic- 
tured to the people a likeness of the 
Kingdom of God, They were a mixed 
mass and he taught them by the picture 
language and “without a parable spake 
he not unto them”. His was a simple 
and direct and picturesque way of 
preaching and teaching, which is not tov 
simple for most of us to use today (in 
many of our own minds) except in a 
kindergarten where they use the story 
method so much. But Jesus was a mas- 
ter teacher and a master preacher when 
he used this method to bring the King- 
dom before them. 

All children love pictures and picture 
language (stories), and if we face the 
honest fact, you will note, when the 
teacher or the preacher is giving 
this simple and direct way of teach- 
ing or preaching to little children, 
that the eyes and the faces of older 
folk will light wp as they seldom do 
with logic or with beautiful phrases and 
exhortations. The picture language was 
the first language of the world. The 
childhood of the race learned its first 
lessons in progress through pictures and 
picture language, and the children of the 
world still delight in it; and all this 
counts adults but “children of a larger 
growth”. Jesus knew men and the 
minds of men when he preached to them 
in parables. If we but knew more of 
men, we would make our words more 
simple and direct and picturesque. Abra- 
ham Lincoln came to use the most beau- 
tiful language which was used as a sam- 
ple of most beautiful and perfect Eng- 
lish in Oxford University, although he 
knew little of schools from personal con- 
tact. But he knew men and he knew 
that simple, direct words and pictures 
reached and influenced them, and he 
used them. 


A MOVING PICTURE 

The Bible is a living, moving picture 
of men and women and an occasional 
little child who move across the screen of 
life and leave a lesson in their wake. It 
opens with the magnificent picture of the 
creation and follows it with pen pictures 
of a beautiful garden and the coming of 
man. Word picture follows word pic- 
ture as Noah and Abraham and David 
and Elijah and Jesus and John and Paul 
and a thousand more move across the 
screen and cause us to know that which 


is right and true and best and beckon us 
on to follow in their train. 


THE MUSTARD SEED PICTURE. Vs, 18, 19. 

It is the picture of the “least of seeds”. 
It is just a grain of mustard seed, but it 
lives and grows. It is not a grain of 
sand that is likened unto the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for a grain of sand is static. 
But a grain of mustard seed has poten- 
tial power wrapped up in its tininess. It 
multiplies itself a score of times and 
then multiplies itself a hundred and a 
thousand and a thousand thousand times 
until it might be possible to cover the 





JUBILEE YEAR NEWS 


On January 1, 1930, a new Jubi- 
lee Year Committee will be in 
charge of the publicity and promo- 
tion of the Jubilee Year through- 
out our church. We are not able 
to announce this committee at this 
time, but hope to be able to do so 
in our next issue. 

There are great reasons for the 
observance of this year and we 
are approaching the climax of the 
yeur: 

Our 
Union, 

Our Great Herald-Congregation- 
alist Merger. 

Our New World Outlook in Mis- 
sions. 

The 1900th Anniversary of our 
Lord’s Ministry. 

The 1900th Anniversary of Pen- 
tecost and the birthday of the 
Christian Church. 

Sacrifice and service and great 
days of the extension of the King- 
dom of Christ are before us. Our 
observance of these coming days 
from New Year’s through Easter 
to Pentecost will be the measure 
of our interest and the outcome of 
the year. 

May our.Master lead us to vic- 
tory and may we be willing to fol- 
low where he leads. 


Congregational-Christian 








2, 
al 


earth with the mustard trees which 
might be grown from a single seed in the 
process of time. 

It takes time, but the Kingdom of God 
will come and the will of God shall be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. You 
may despise that tiny bit of mustard 
seed, but remember its potential power. 
You may think that you could hide a 
hundred of such seeds away, but the seed 
and the Kingdom have life, and an un- 
seen bit of seed may fall from your hand 
and find a nesting place along the way- 
side and its fruitful yield, multiplied 
again and again through the years, will 
fill the earth with that which you cannot 
control. 
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SO WITH THE KINGDOM 

You may hide it and you may try {j 
break it or to keep it from multiplying 
but it will creep from your hand anj 
heart and hide itself in some neglectaj 
nook and multiply itself until it must be 
reckoned with. There is no ostentatioy; 
or triumphal progress in a grain of mus. 
tard seed or in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
IT IS LIKE LEAVEN. Vs. 20, 21. 

It is but another homely and homey 
word picture of Jesus. It is a home jp 
Palestine and a woman at the common 
task of making bread for her family, 
She “hides” just a wee bit of leaven in 
three measures of meal and, lo and be. 
hold, the three great measures have all 
become leavened. The bit had leavened 
the whole lump. 

So shall the weak things of the world 
confound the mighty. So does the King- 
dom come. The least becomes the great- 
est. A child is found crying its little hear} 
out with fear in an ark in the bulrushe 
of the Nile River. That is such a little 
thing, but eighty years afterward this 
child becomes the mighty leader of a na- 
tion and one of the mightiest forces for 
manhood and God that ever lived on this 
earth. Over and over again does the 
story in the Book bring to us the things 
which are hidden from those whom men 
call great and mighty and which are “re 
vealed unto babes”. David, the boy in 
the ‘sheepcote, becomes king and rules an 
empire which stretches under his con- 
quering mastery “from the river unto the 
sea”, Samuel is but a lad in the temple 
service, but there comes the day when 
this mere slip of a man commands kings 
and makes kingdoms to rise and fall. 
What a little thing was that babe in 
Bethlehem’s manger! How weak and in- 
significant was that bit of interest in 
a world that Caesar ruled! But that 
seed of a woman has changed the world 
and will go on from victory to victory 
after Caesar has become less than a 
memory. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is like these 
seeming little things and through the 
years becomes the biggest thing on the 
horizon, 


PRAYER 

Lord, teach me that values rest not in 
sizes, but in potential power. Make me 
to know that mere bigness is not always 
greatness, but that one, to become really 
great, must become as a little child. 
Make me the fruitful seed. Make me the 
enlarging leaven in a world of need. 

“T am only one”, but God grant that I 
may be a real one, 

“I cannot do everything”, but ‘may 
thot not deter me from doing what God 
gives me power to do, 

May my task, which is seemingly 
small, be nested in fruitful soil until it 
brings forth manyfold. Amen. 
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HE Foreign Mission Department is seeking to follow 
T a consistent policy of keeping our people informed 
as to the progress we are making in the merger with the 
Congregational Church. While some announced plans 
may, from time to time have to be modified a bit, yet 
we believe our readers will understand that such 
changes must sometimes be made and that all of us will 
be better able to understand what is being attempted if 
we continue to lay before you the things we are under- 
taking as we go along. We want to feel, and we do feel, 
that our people are back of us in this great attempt at 
a practical demonstration of the ability of Christians to 
get together and we are taking you into our confidence 
in revealing what this department is trying to do to that 
end. We need your prayers and your loyal support 
that this thing may be done to the glory of God and 
the advancement of his Kingdom on the earth. 

Plans announced in our editorial of the November 
Magazine Number of The Herald entitled, ‘‘The Merger 
and Our Foreign Mission Work’’, are being worked out 
substantially as outlined. There is a wonderful spirit of 
interest and co-operation on the part of our brethren 
of the American Board. Perhaps we should here re- 
mind you that our General Convention at Piqua by 
wanimous vote designated the American Board as our 
foreign mission agency in the future, thus paving the 
way for the handling of all foreign mission work of the 
united church by one organization. The full name of 
this agency is the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. It is the oldest foreign mission 
Board in this country and, if we mistake not, was orig- 
inally the agent for several denominations, finally turn- 
ing this work over to the newly organized denomina- 
tional boards and becoming particularly the agent for 
the Congregational Church. It is highly significant 
and tremendously desirable that the work of our church 
abroad should be united in a board that carries no hint 
of denominationalism in its name and that has for so 
many years been able to maintain and advance such a 
far-reaching world mission in such a democratic way. 
Beginning in this issue we are presenting a series of two 
or three articles on ‘‘The Congregationalists and Their 
Foreign Mission Work’’ by our good friend, Rev. Frank 
J. Wright, of Ansonia, Ohio, which he prepared at the 
request of our Convention Commission on Foreign Mis- 
sions. We hope you will give it careful reading. 

The plan to which we have referred before, by which 
we are to have a share this year in some of the present 
work of the American Board, is beginning to material- 
iz. We are taking over definite projects in India, 
China, Africa, Turkey, Greece, and the Philippines, in 
return for which the American Board is taking over a 
corresponding share of our work in Japan. This plan 
is merely for the transition period and we refer to our 
work and to that of the American Board merely for the 


Making Progress 
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purpose of clearness. In every sense of the word from 
now on all their work is ours and all our work is theirs. 
We hope our people will enter heartily into the plan as 
outlined and help us show to the world a united foreign 
mission effort from the very start of this union of our 
two churches. It is our thought that a certain part of 
the work we are taking over will be offered to our 
churches as special projects to be supported on the basis 
of shares of twenty-five and fifty dollars each. But a 
certain amount of this work in all the fields mentioned 
will not be offered on the share basis so that churches 
which wish to share in all the work rather than in just 
one or two fields may know that when they give to for- 
eign missions they are giving to all the work we are re- 
sponsible for in the six countries named and also in 
Japan. We believe that every church which desires to 
assume a share in one of these fields should do so with 
the understanding that it will also assume a certain 
share in our present Japan work or that in Porto Rico 
which we are to finance this year until it is turned over 
to the American Missionary Association as a home mis- 
sion enterprise. We must not permit our work in either 
of these fields to suffer for the sake of the new work 
undertaken. 

We are just coming to the Foreign Mission Period 
of February and March when more definite and detailed 
announcements can be made concerning the plans men- 
tioned. We hope that every pastor will begin now to 
prepare for this period and that We may make it the 
best we have yet observed. New literature dealing with 
this enlarged and challenging work in foreign missions 
is being prepared and we should like to have you enter 
a request from your church for one or more shares in 
the work of one or more of the fields mentioned. Cor- 
respondence will be most welcome. 

One more step should be mentioned in connection 
with the merger of the foreign work. The American 
Board has such a large and extensive work that it has for 
vears felt it. absolutely necessary to issue its own foreign 
mission magazine in order to keep not only the pastors 
and churches informed of its activities, but also the large 
number of individual givers who have for years sup- 
ported it. The magazine is called The Missionary 
Herald and we believe it is the best missionary paper of 
its kind in existence today. It is understood that when 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty and The Congregational- 
ist merge in March, much of our foreign mission public- 
ity material will naturally be turned to The Missionary 
Herald. 

Final action has not been taken, but The American 
Board is favorably considering a proposition which will 
also be acted on by our own General Board before this 
article is in print, whereby our present foreign mission 
work will be given space for publicity in The Missionary 
Herald, and this splendid magazine will be made avail- 
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able, free of charge, to every pastor in our church who 
will bring his church to a reasonable amount of support 
of our foreign mission work. We believe this will be one 
of the finest things that has come out of the merger and 
we hope our pastors will begin right now to pledge the 
support of their churches this year so we can begin with- 
in the next two or three months at the most to send you 
this excellent magazine. 

Then we are hoping that many of our lay men and 
women who are so vitally interested in the world-wide 
mission of Christianity will back us up in these plans 
for the merger by sending us at once their subscriptions 
for The Missionary Herald. It is a magazine of forty 
pages, full of beautiful and instructive pictures from 
all parts of the earth; it is exceedingly well edited and, 
with the addition of several pages of missionary news of 
our own work, will become a most vital factor in our 
future service. It is only one dollar a year, but worth 
twice the price. Will you not show your faith in this 
merger and in the future ef our foreign mission work by 
sending your subscription in at once? For the time 
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being, subscriptions should be sent to the writer until 
other arrangements can be made. We should like to 
have a flood of these subscriptions right now to show our 
faith. And of course this is not to take the place of the 
new merged Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel 
Liberty which you will also want. 

May we remind you in closing that the Foreign Mis. 
sion Period of February and March is approaching! 
Plans should now be made for intensive study during 
that period and for the offering at the close. The study 
books for this year are unusually good. A Church 
School of Missions offers the best way to get this ma- 
terial to your people. Excellent programs are ready for 
young people’s organizations and others are in course of 
preparation. In this year commemorating the nineteen 
hundredth anniversary of our Lord's last year of public 
ministry and ushering in the first year’s united foreign 
mission program of the Congregational and Christian 
churches, we want to rise to the heights of effort and 
attainment in carrying the message of Christ to the 
world. 








American Indians—1929 


Director of Religious Work for Indian Schools 


W HAT is happening to the Amer- 
ican Indians in this day of rap- 
id changes? Are they remaining 
apart, unaware of the changing, 
growing world, or are they, too, fac- 
ing new horizons? These and other 
searching questions are being asked 
by many earnest Christians who are 
seeking to understand intelligently 
the problems of the races living with- 
in the borders of this country. 

The entire Indian race is facing a 
crisis as the old mode of. living be- 
comes more and more impossible and 
the strange customs and habits of the 
white men must be partially adopted 
even when little understood. The 
present governmental policy of mak- 
ing all aid to the Indians fundamen- 
tally educational will do much, with 
time, to help these people build upon 
their own fine characteristics and de- 
velop a greatly needed race con- 
sciousness. But in the interim they 
are bewildered and dazed. 

This year about 65,000 Indian ehil- 
dren are in school. Because of great 
distances on the reservations and the 
lack of enough day schools, almost 
half of them are attending boarding 
schools. Who can picture the heart- 
ache of the older Indians as they see 
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their children leave the tepee or ho- 
gan? Many of them will scarcely un- 
derstand what it is all about, but 
they catch some far-off vision that lit- 
tle Johnny Walking Stick will learn 
better ways of living in the distant 
white man’s school and so they make 
the great sacrifice common to parents 
and send him away from them. And 
what about Johnny himself? Who can 
picture his aching loneliness and deso- 
lation as he bumps along in the gov- 
ernment truck or stares out of the 
window of the fast moving train, the 
like of which he quite probably never 
has seen before? 

Every misgiving and doubt seem 
justified when he finally arrives at the 
big school. Instead of his father’s te- 
pee, this seven-year-old finds his home 
in the white man’s land to be one of 
the many large houses which sur- 
round him on every side. Instead of 
a sack on the floor with his family 
around him, he and perhaps fifty oth- 
er small boys sleep in beds’ with 
sheets, blankets, and pillows that 
seem a very unnecessary burden to 
him. He discovers the thing called 
Time—which plays such an impor- 
tant role in his new home. He must 
get up by it, go to schoo] and to work 


by it, eat meals according to it, and 
finally, at the end of the long, bewil- 
dering day, go to bed by it. His new 
clothes feel awkward, but he is quite 
proud of them; his short cut hair 
must be kept neatly brushed. There 
is plenty of soap and water, but they 
are for bathing purposes only. The 
language of his fathers is not used. 
He must learn and himself use the 
white man’s tongue. He finds the food 
different and it seems strange that he 
is not allowed to carry away in his 
pocket that which is uneaten. He 
hopes he won’t be hungry before the 
big bell rings again. 

Life presents serious problems for 
this small boy and he often becomes 
discouraged. It is at such moments 
that he contemplates running away, 
returning to his own people and cus- 
toms. But he tries to sit quietly in 
the schoolroom and not think to0 
much of the wild, free out of doors. 
He must learn all that he can in or- 
der to help his parents in their old 
age. He is glad, when lonely, to re- 
member the story which he heard on 
Sunday of the loving Heavenly Fa- 
ther who cares for him and is always 
with him. He wishes he understood 
more about him and his Book. He 
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hopes for more stories in his mid-week 
class. 

The Government, believing that ev- 
ey child has the right to an abundant 
life, has asked the churches to take 
the responsibility for the religious ed- 
ueation of these Indian boys and 
girls. A united interdenominational 
program is therefore being carried on 
through the Joint Cemmittee on In- 
dian Work of the Home Missions 
Council and Council of Women for 
Home Missions. Directors of reli- 
gious education are serving in eight 
of the larger schools, and it is hoped 
to enlarge this number as quickly as 
possible. Through church services, 
Sunday School classes, week-day 
gasses in religious education, and the 
y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. an 
attempt is made to acquaint these 
young people with the care and love 
of their Father and to guide them in 
the Jesus way of life, as they like to 
eall it. Each Lenten season special 
instruction and help are given in or- 
der that those who are ready for it 
may be taken into the great fellow- 
ship of the church. Local or near-by 
pastors assist in this. Last Easter a 
group of seventy-six earnest boys and 
girls from one school were received 
into the church. 


Our Committee and directors, real- 
izing that the Indian people of today 
are facing a changing life, are en- 
deavoring in every possible way to 
help them meet it. School years are 
critical for these solemn-eyed boys 
and girls, but gradually they adjust 
themselves to their new homes and 
soon school days are over. But after 
schol—what? They stand torn be- 
tween the old and the new. Old ecus- 
toms and traditions, the known and 
tried pull them back to the life of the 
blanket and tepee; all that they have 
learned in the big school, of life in 
a modern world, new standards of 
health, thrift, industry, morality, tug 
at them to venture forth to the un- 
mown. They long to become inde- 
Pendent, reliable, useful citizens of 
their own country. But dare they try ? 


Indian boys and girls today are 
flocking in great numbers into the 
towns and cities. A few have received 
training in vocation, but many are 
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Miss Anderson, one of the tenchers at Ft. Apache, Arizona, holding an 
Apache baby at the Indian village near by, while Miss Rowland takes 
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unskilled. At best the background 
and experience of these young people 
do not produce as skilled and trained 
workers as are found among their 
white brothers. If they find work at 
all, it is with salary so low as scarce- 
ly to sustain life. They can live only 
in the most squalid parts of the city, 
huddled together with many others. 
There is no opportunity for healthy 
recreation and, separated from fami- 
lies and friends, they have no social 
ties to hold them steady. Many of 
them are members of churches, but an 
innate reticence keeps them from in- 
troducing themselves to white church- 
es. Being naturally religious, this 


lack of church life and contact brings 


‘about an undermining of character 


with all its resultant unsocial behav- 
ior. HENS 
Every religious and social body in- 
terested in the Indian people must 
recognize the crisis which this race is 
facing. Accurate facts about Indi- 
ans in towns and cities and their 
needs must be collected. Our friends, 
the American Indians, need the sym- 
pathetic help.and understanding of 
every follower of Jesus Christ in their 
struggle to become industrious, 
healthy, respected Christian members 
of the communities in which they are 
living. 


Missionary Messages 


Miss Angie Crew, who recently re- 
turned to Japan from furlough, is busily 
engaged in Tokyo working from her 
headquarters at 26 Kasumi Cho. She 
had been there only a few days 
when she found herself teaching a Bible 
class of young men who come to the 
house for instruction. Dr. Woodworth 
writes that just a few weeks ago three 
of these young men became Christians. 


Miss Stacy is again located in her be- 
loved Ishinomaki. She can be reached 
at 35 Kita Waniyama, Ishinomaki, Ja- 
pan. She finds increasing opportunities 
for service and is on the go almost night 
and day. She never ceases to be busy. 


Word comes that Rev. Llewellyn C. 
Fletcher, who is a teacher of English 
in Keio University, Tokyo, has been 
made a member of the Council of the As- 
sociation of Foreign Teachers in Japan. 


This association is made up of about one 
hundred fifty teachers in the Empire, 
and its cosmopolitan nature can be seen 
from the fact. that on the Council itself 
there is an English president, a German 
chairman (of the Council), a Canadian 
secretary (Mr. Fletcher), an.‘ English 
treasurer, and one other Englishman, 
two Americans, and one Italian, 


In these pages you will find much in- 
teresting material with reference to our 
Congregational brethren. The editorial 
in this section deals with their foreign 
work, and the article by Rev. Frank J. 
Wright, beginning in this issue, brings a 
brief but clear view of the American 
Board, which is now the foreign mission 
agency of our united church. 


As the Foreign Mission Period (Feb- 
ruary and March) approaches, we hope 
every pastor and missionary leader will 
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The Glad Gleaners 
Society of the Shiloh 
Springs Church, Mi- 
ami Ohio Conference. 
This is the group of 
Juniors that sent 
Christmas boxes to 
Fort Apache and 
Haverhill, and also 
gave gifts to their 
own church and to 
the crippled children 
in a hospital ward. 
Read the note about 
them in Missionary 
Messages. 








be making plans for an unusual effort. 
The fact of our merging with the Con- 
gregationalists gives us not only a larger 
challenge and a larger opportunity for 
service, but it brings us, too, the added 
responsibility of holding up our end of 
the load, particularly during this transi- 
tion period through which we must pass. 
We have faith to believe that our people 
will rally to this great call, not only in 
the foreign mission work, but in every 
department of our church life. In no 
other way can we make good our vote 
at Piqua for the merger. 





As a part of their celebration of 
Christmas, the Glad Gleaners Society of 
the Shiloh Springs Christian Church 
held a Christmas Gifts Party in the 
church on the afternoon of November 
22. The boys and girls came from school 
and brought with them gifts which were 
to be sent to the children in the Third 
Grade at Fort Apache, Arizona, and to 
the Primary Department in the New 
American Mission at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. They had learned from Miss 
Rowland and Miss Kochakian the names 
of each of these children and sent each 
one an individual gift. Besides these 
gifts, each package contained some 
scrapbooks which the Shiloh Juniors had 
made during the summer. 

The society presented to its own 
church two beautiful Christmas trees, 
one planted on either side of the church 
lawn. They will be decorated at Christ- 
mas time each year and will be known 
as the Junior missionary trees. 

But this does not complete the things 
that this group of boys and girls is do- 
ing for Christmas this year. They are 
contributing a Flower Fund with which 
they are buying potted flowers for the 
crippled children in one of the Dayton 
hospitals. They are having charge of 
a Christmas song and story-telling serv- 
ice in the ward at the hospital and will 
give their plants at that service. 

This splendid group of Glad Gleaners 
meets on the second Sunday of each 
month at ten-thirty in the morning, dur- 
ing the regular church service. They fol- 
_ low the programs which are outlined by 
the Woman’s Board for Junior societies, 





using the study books, ete. Mrs. A. A. 
Archer, Mrs. J. Fenner, and Mrs. F. S. 
Johnston have joint responsibility for 
the work of the society and the boys and 
girls themselves are officers and commit- 
tee members. 


At the Religious Education Confer- 
ence, held in Porto Rico from November 
4 to 12, Miss Victoria Adams of our mis- 
sion was made one of the seven members 
of the Executive Committee to keep in- 
terest in this work alive throughout the 
island and in all the missions. This is 
a well-deserved honor for Miss Adams 
and for our church. She is thoroughly 
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trained in religious education and wel 
qualified to act on the Executive Com. 
mittee. 





Those who had the happy privilege of 
meeting at Piqua our “Sky-pilot”, Rey, 
W. R. Caldwell, of the Washingt, 
lumber camps, will be interested in his 
account in this issue of his visit to some 
of our eastern churches following the 
Convention. 


—_—— 


Those of you who on October 11 hear 
Prime Minister MacDonald over the 
radio deliver that great address on “The 
Risks of Peace” will be glad to leam 
that it can be secured in pamphlet form 
for fifty cents of the Business Manager, 
Foreign Affairs, 25 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 


Do not fail to read in this issue the 
article by Miss Helen M. Brickman on 
“American Indians—1929”. Miss Brick 
man is Director of Religious Work for 
Indian Schools for the Home Missions 
Council under whom our own Miss Gra 
ham Rowland is working as Religious 
Work Director at Fort Apache, Arizona, 
And, you will also want to read Miss 
Rowland’s letter in this issue. 


My Trip Through the East 


BY REV. W. R. CALDWELL 


HE first church I visited was the 
Rush, New York, Church, where we 
had a very fine attendance. I visited 
among the people in the afternoon and 
enjoyed a fine visit with Brother J. A. 
Foss and his wife. The people were in- 
terested in the Western Washington 
missionary work. At the close of the 
meeting an offering was made for the 
work amounting to $6.85. 

Next morning I left for Lakemont, 
New York. After some time spent in 
the Aged Ministers’ Home visiting 
Brother Dales and his fine, capable wife 
and meeting the inmates, five in number, 
we held a service that evening in the 
Lakemont Church with very good at- 
tendance and good interest in the work. 
Many questions were asked by the people 
there about the work. I stayed that night 
with Brother D. D. Bouman and his wife 
and in the morning left for Irvington, 
New Jersey, to meet with Brother W. H. 
Hainer in the First Christian Church. I 
arrived there Saturday evening and Sun- 
day morning talked to the whole Sunday 
School for about fifteen minutes, From 
there I went down to the Mission where 
they were celebrating twenty years of 
service in mission work. Coming back 
to the main church, we held an eleven 
o’clock service where the entire sermon 
time was given over to me to tell about 





my work, We had quite a large attend 
ance there and every one seemed inter. 
ested. The communion of the Lord's 
Supper was observed after the sermon 

That evening I went to the Second 
Christian Church of Irvington, Brother 
C. J. Felton pastor. This was not our 
original plan, but after a consultation 
with Brother Sailer, of the Vanderveer 
Park Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
where I intended to go on Sunday eve 
ning to hold service, this change was 
brought about, because Brother Sailer 
was not holding Sunday evening services 
and did not think that he could get 
enough of a congregation to make it 
worth while and it was thought better to 
hold the services at the Second Christian 
Church. There was no offering taken at 
either the First or Second Christian 
churches of Irvington, but I was assured 
that later on an offering would be taken 
at both churches which would be for 
warded to the Home Mission Depart 
ment. 

On Monday morning I went across the 
river in the tube, which was quite a new 
experience to me, spending the rest of 
the day and that night in New York, 
seeing many things that I had read about 
and trying to grasp in this short time 
the magnitude of one of the greates 
cities in the world, I did not master al 
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its problems. However, I have some new 








Com. § views and ideas of life in the city which 
[can use in my work in the West. 
Leaving early on the next day, I came 
ge of § to West Philadelphia, where I spent per- 
Rey, | haps an hour getting my bearings and 
ngton finally finding my way on the traction 
n his | to the Conshohocken or Gulph Mills 
Some | Church where Brother M, W. Butler en- 
* the | tertained me in the usual southern man- 
ner, making me feel perfectly at home 
and sparing no pains to make my visit 
worth while. In the afternoon we went 
heard to Valley Forge, a state reservation, 
the § where we spent the greater part of the 
“The afternoon, visiting the different points of 
lear | interest and recalling from our memory 
form | of history some of the places which have 
‘ager, | been made memorable by Washington’s 
treet, | army during that hard winter. It seemed 
almost real to me and, in fancy, some- 
© the | times, I could almost hear the clank of 
non | *ms- I think I enjoyed this part of the 
rick. visit, perhaps, more than anything else, 
¢ for except Washington, D.C. 
ions The next day I left Conshohocken for 
Gr Dover, Delaware, where Brother Roy C. 
gious Helfenstein works in his splendid church 
zona, | one of the finest I have ever visited. 
Miss I know of no finer equipped church any- 
where on the Pacific coast that I have 
visited. We had a splendid visit, meet- 
ing the people that evening at a very 
well attended service, where many ques- 
tions were asked after the service, at the 
close of which an offering of $8.85 was 
taken for the work. 
~ In the morning I left for Washington, 
orits D. C., where I spent the afternoon and 
“nin night of that day, leaving in the morn- 
solid ing early for the Rays Hill Conference 
ns district in Pennsylvania, stopping off at 
. a Hancock, West Virginia, where I was 
ation | Mt by Brother T. M. James and wife 
as of the Damascus Church. I had a de- 
York, lightful visit with these fine people and 
| enjoyed their hospitality very much and 
WT also the visits we paid to the great 
Be orchards where Mr. James is superin- 
ave t tendent. In the afternoon we walked 
viet over an area of one hundred sixty-five 
Re acres of splendid apple and _ peach 
3 orchards kept in perfect condition. It 
ee certainly was an enjoyable privilege to 
stial | visit this beautiful country. The service 
a held in the evening at the Damascus 
_ Church was one of the best attended of 
nae any of the smaller places I have been. 
ake Leaving on the noon train the next 
for | day, I arrived at Dayton, Ohio, in time 
part} for the morning service at the First 
th Christian Church where I told to an in- 
S UY} terested audience my story of the camps 
By and their work. I was scheduled to go 
i, to Campbelilstown on Sunday evening, 
a but through some mistake or because the 
‘i canceled writing was not quite legible 
ate ough, or perhaps because I Decame a 
~ aif, litle mixed, I failed to keep that ap- 


Pointment, which will be the source of 
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the only regret that I can remember on 
this trip. 

I spent Monday visiting with Brother 
John G, Truitt, of the First Church, and 
with Brother Edwin B. Flory, of the 
Riverdale Church; also visiting at the 
A. W. Sparks home, and while there 
Mrs. Sparks succeeded in drafting me 
into service for Tuesday. On Tuesday 
I went with Mrs. Sparks and a group of 
missionary women to the Cove Springs 
Church where they were holding a rally. 
This church was founded one hundred 
twenty-six years ago, but of course the 
church where we held the service was not 
that old. We had a very enjoyable meet- 
ing where I again told the story of the 
logging work to this group of women so 
that it might help them in their work. 
We were served with lunch in the dining 
room of the centralized school. The 
school serves a hot lunch to the children, 
of whom there are two hundred eighty- 
five enrolled. So while the ladies of the 
society had brought a great deal of food 
with them, somebody thought we had 
better have a bowl of their fine vegetable 
soup, which we very much enjoyed. 

The principal of the school, hearing 
that there were some _ speakers to be 
there, came into the dining room and ex- 
cused himself for interrupting us, say- 
ing that he heard there was somebody 
there who could talk about the West and 
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the lumber camps. He was introduced to 
me and then requested me, if it were 
possible, to give them at least a twenty- 
five minute talk about the logging work, 
setting the time for three-thirty in the 
afternoon, just before they dismissed for 
the day. This program was carried out 
and I had the pleasure of telling of the 
great West to this fine group of young 
people of all the grades in the school. We 
had the best of attention and heard 
many real hearty laughs as the story 
progressed. I took up every minute of 
the time allotted and the children seemed 
disappointed when the bell rang for the 
closing of the school. So I feel that 
Tuesday was one of the really enjoyable 
days of the trip. 

On Wednesday evening I am to speak 
at Riverdale Church, Dayton, where we 
expect to have a very good attendance 
and a good meeting, thus closing the 
itinerary of my trip, feeling that the 
trip was worth while, not only to myself 
as a new and larger expertence, but I 
believe that it will result in a renewed 
interest in this part of the home mission 
work, 

So on Thursday morning I will again 
set my face toward the land of the set- 
ting sun, the land of the green trees and 
balmy winds from the great Pacific, to 
take up again the life of service for 
which I am pledged. 


November at Ft. Apache 
BY GRAHAM ROWLAND 


IME passes so quickly, it seems that 
T I ought to be talking about Christ- 

mas instead of Halloween. But we 
did have a corking Halloween party—in 
fact, two of them. We had a marquerade 
party for the children on Thursday night 
and you should see how clever these kid- 
dies are. One of the boys came in on all 
fours with a bear skin on him. He looked 
so natural that he soon had the girls and 
small children running in all directions. 
Then there was an Apache dancer who 
drew a crowd with his dancing; and two 
boys dressed as an old, old couple just 
hobbling around. The girl who got the 
prize wore her Navajo dress with her 
beads, moccasins, ete. She is a pretty 
girl and she really did look swell, She 
has promised to dress up again some- 
time and let me take her picture. When 
she does, I shall send it on to you. 

The party on Saturday night was for 
the employees and we had the White 
River people as our guests. We did not 
masquerade, but we had confetti and 
favors which you pull and pop and use 
afterwards for caps, and that livened 
things up quite a bit. 

One morning last week the doctor had 
to go over to East Fork to set a broken 
arm. I happened to be at the hospital 


when he started out, so I went along. 
East Fork Mission is a combination 
school and orphanage run by the Luther- 
ans. It is small, but I think they are 
doing a wonderful work. I visited one 
of the schoolrooms and the children were 
so friendly and talked so freely that I 
was quite taken back. Our own children 
talk English very little, especially to 
strangers, 

My Girl Reserves planted narcissus 
bulbs about two weeks ago and we hope 
they are going to be in bloom for Christ- 
mas. We want to use them on the tables 
in the dining room Christmas Day. Now 
we're in the midst of making Navajo 
dolls to send to some of Miss Angie 
Crew’s Japanese girls. Incidentally 
we’re hoping to get a Japanese doll from 
them sometime. I let them try on the 
kimono which Angie gave me and showed 
them some other Japanese things, and 
they were very much interested in them. 
I want them to realize that Christmas 
means giving as well as getting. And 
I think sharing Christmas with these 
Japanese girls will help a lot in this. 

I don’t know when I have had as much 
fun as we did at a treasure hunt we had 
some time ago. Two of the teachers and 
I concocted it and it went off just finely. 
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Everybody suspected me immediately, 
but someway or other I shifted the blame 
till every one was up in the air, and no 
one knew who was doing it. If you could 
have seen us chasing up alleys and into 
woodhouses hiding the cues; sneaking up 
to the old school building and hiding the 
food; and then innocently hunting with 
the rest of them. It was great fun, and 
you should have heard them guessing as 
we sat around the fire and _ toasted 
marshmallows, ate doughnuts, apples, 
and suckers. Two or three days later 
we told them who “Capt. Kidd” was. 

I have Sunday School divided now into 
classes and it makes it so much better. 
Each Sunday three of the teachers come 
over and teach. Miss Anderson and I 
have a class each Sunday, so in all we 
have five classes. Every one is lowely 
about co-operating. 

November 11 we had two basketball 
games with White River. We took our 
first team over there and they sent their 
second team over here. We won both 
games, for which we were duly proud. 
Miss Ketchum and I have been coach- 
ing the girls and we have a pretty good 
team. We played our first game over 
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at White River this past week and got 
beat. The girls were sick over it and 
Ketchum and I hated it too, but when 
Dade Dawes, our captain, got out of the 
car when we got back and said to a 
bunch of girls standing there, “Girls, 
we lost the game, I’m sorry,”—well, we 
said it was worth the game to see our 
girls with such a spirit. Now they are 
anxious: for White River to come over 
here and play. And you can’t fool me— 
we’re going to win! 

I’m getting to be a regular’ school 
ma’am these days. One of our teachers 
had the mumps and now another has 
gone home on account of the death of her 
sister. I get a lot of kick out of it, 
though. At present the hospital is filled 
with cases of the mumps, and as many 
more have it in the dormitory. One 
of the matrons has them too. Outside 
of that, though, all goes well. 

I’m afraid I’m talking too much this 
time. I guess I’m wound up. I would 
like to teil you about our plans for 
Christmas and some of our Sunday night 
programs, etc., but I guess I’ll save those 
things till next month. Don’t forget us 
out here at the Fort. 


The New American Mission in September and October 


BY ROSE KOCHAKIAN 


when there is much to do. It sure- 

ly has seemed so to us here on the 
hill, for not only September, but October 
too, has slipped by unnoticed. 

September was filled to overflowing 
with the business of organizing, calling, 
and general get-togethers. Eager little 
youngsters were constant visitors to the 
church. Our new, headquarters, the ves- 
try, resembled a veritable beehive with 
children buzzing in and cut to inquire 
when the library would be opened, or if 
they would be allowed to join this or 
that group, and when they were to have 
their first meeting. 

Also on our visitors’ list we have the 
name of Rev. and Mrs. Husian, pastor 
of the Armenian Church of Lawrence, 
with whom we spent a delightful after- 
noon. 

Accordingly, the first Sunday School 
session of the season was held Septem- 
ber 8, with a fairly good attendance. 
The change of the time from nine a. m. 
to three p. m. has always been a difficul- 
ty with which we have had to contend. 
The children who, during the pleasant 
summer months, have become accus- 
tomed to spending Sunday afternoons 
visiting friends or at the seashore, find it 
hard to forego these pleasures and return 
to Sunday School while such fine weather 
continues. Rally and Promotion Day, 
however, brought back all those who 


T= seems to pass like the wind 





were reluctant to return earlier in the 
season. 

Our Beginners’Department has grown 
so rapidly with so many newcomers that 
we found it necessary to provide anoth- 
er teacher for the department. The 
new teacher, a daughter of one of our 
faithful standbys, has proved herself a 
“born teacher” according to the superin- 





ale. 
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ROSE KOCHAKIAN 
Director of the New Amer- 


ican Mission, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, since Sep- 
tember 1, when this mis- 
sion became a union pro- 
ject between the Christian 
and Congregational 
churches. 
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tendent of the department. And go we 
find as the thermometer slowly . falls, 
our attendance rises with the same pre. 
cision. Our only real problem here js 
the lack of sufficient teachers 

Week-day activities have begun with 
so much zest that we have been fairly 
carried away with the enthusiasm of the 
children. The Campfire Girls feel very 
important and efficient, too, as they 
make their weekly rounds collecting 
newspapers and magazines. The result 
is a heterogeneous collection of Ameri- 
can, Italian, Jewish, Polish, Russian,and 
Armenian newspapers. However, the 
fact that we cannot read these papers 
does not altar the price they will bring 
per hundred pounds. The girls are de. 
termined to be self-supporting this 
year, and if this present enthusiasm is 
at all significant, they will succeed. 

The Blue Bird Club, a large group of 
girls whose ages range from eight to ten 
years, is another delightful group with 
whom to work. They, too, have decided 
that all play and no work makes Jane a 
selfish girl. 

Recently I have been getting com- 
plaints from boys of the Primary age to 
the effect that it isn’t fair to have clubs 
for the girls and none for the boys. The 
fact that they attend the Week-day 
School of Religious Education, and are, 
by far,a majority in the Story and Dra- 
matizing Hour does nct satisfy them 
They want a club for “only boys”. 

The Scouts, who had been meeting 
with their Scout-Master, Stanley 
Haynes, up until October, were left high 
and dry when Mr. Haynes accepted a 
position in Lynn, Massachusetts. For 
over a month we were at a loss as to 
where we could find another of Mr. 
Haynes’ caliber. Fortunately Mr. Haynes 
has stepped into the breach and has 
again resumed leadership. The boys 
meet with him on Saturday afternoon 
when he comes home for the week-end. 
Such unselfish service is certainly com- 
mendable. After talking the situation 
over with the boys, I am convinced ‘that 
they appreciate all that their leader is 
doing for them. 

Thus we find that each of these ener- 
getic groups is planning a program of 
worth-while activities. And as we work 
together, may we be filled with foresight 
to bring out the best in these little ones 
for His Kingdom. 

oO 


The Mexican Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children is develop- 
ing plans for a reciprocal project with 
the children of the United States, to be 
carried out in 1930. A million and a 
quarter children of primary school age 
will share in the sending to the United 
States of forty-eight exhibits of the arts 
and industries of their country. There 
will be one exhibit for each state. 
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A group of members of our church at Utsunomiya, Japan, assembled to bid fare- 
well to Miss Stacy, who was just returning to Ishinomaki, and to welcome back 


to their midst Dr. E. C. Fry, who had been on furlough for a year. 

spent the past year at Utsunomiya where she did most excellent work. 

shown in the center of the group. The pastor of the church, Rev. Kimura, sits to 
the right of Dr. Fry. 


Miss Stacy 
She is 








The Congregationalists and Their 
Foreign Mission Work 


BY REV. FRANK J. WRIGHT 


Note: The full name of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Congregational Church is 
The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, but it is usually re- 
ferred to as The American Board. 


THE PLANTING PERIOD—1810-50 

How the Board Began 

BAND of four seminary students, 
A who had set their hearts upon for- 

eign missionary service, appealed 
to'a conference of Congregational min- 
isters at Andover and Bradford in 1810 
to send them out as missionaries. 

A committee of the conference ap- 
proved the purpose of the young men 
and recommended a foreign mission 
board of nine members. But the Amer- 
ican Board really began long before its 
organization in 1810 as narrated above. 
It really goes back to the Williamstown 
haystack group in 1806 where, out of a 
dozen young college students, five young 
men pledged themselves to life service. 
And back of the Williamstown group 
was the period of religious revival in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. But it 
was the action at Bradford in 1810 that 
constituted the American Board. 

The first missionaries were appointed 
in 1811. They were Mr. Adoniram Jud- 
son, Jr., and Mr. Samuel Newell. In 
February, 1812, the Judsons and Newells 
sailed for India on one ship, and the 
Notts, Messrs. Hall and Rice on another 
ship. Thus, the board launched upon its 
far-reaching enterprise. 

Starting in India and Ceylon 

Upon arriving in Calcutta, strong op- 
Position was met from the governor-gen- 
eral, which resulted in the Newells going 


to the Isle of France (Mauritius) and 
the remaining missionaries fleeing to 
Bombay, which was little better than 
their present state. The missionaries at 
Bombay began their task even before of- 
ficial permission was given. They 
printed portions of the Scriptures and 
scattered tracts, having set up their own 
press. Free day schools were started, 
and, after three or four years, twenty- 
five such schools were in operation. 


At length full protection was given 
the missionaries in Bamboy by the Brit- 
ish government, enabling them to go on 
preaching tours along the coast so as to 
extend their work inland, which they did 
as quickly as possible. Ahmadnagar 
was selected as the best site for a sta- 
tion on the mainland. In 1822 the first 
chapel for public worship in Bombay was 
erected. In 1825 the formation of the 
Bombay Missionary Union took place, 
the American Board joining the English 
and Scottish societies. 


A second mission was opened by the 
American Board in Ceylon in 1816. Here, 
as in Bombay, schools were opened and 
were the most effective means of getting 
hold of the people. So successful were 
the Ceylon schools, that a seminary was 
established in 1826. 

Heavy losses by death characterize the 
early efforts in India and Ceylon. The 
Bombay Mission in 1826 was reduced to 
two members and it was difficult to keep 
reinforcements coming fast enough to 
fill the places of those who fell by the 
way. 
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Work in the Sandwich Islands 

In October, 1819, the American Board 
sent out its first group of missionaries to 
the Sandwich Islands. The time was 
ripe, for the idols of the natives had been 
cast away and they were ready for a new 
religion. Here also, the language of the 
people was reduced to written form, the 
press was a means of spreading their 
message, and schools were opened as in 
India. The work spread against mighty 
odds, but there was progress neverthe- 
less. 

A deepening seriousness among the 
islanders was shown by increased attend- 
ance and a growing religious sense in 
1828. A second great awakening took 
place in 1828-39, when some stations had 
as many as 2,000, 4,000, and 5,000 peo- 
ple assembled. 

Entering Bible Lands 

Two men were sent out to labor in 
Palestine in 1819, They were to survey 
the region and find out what could be 
done in the Holy Land and surrounding 
countries. With Smyrna as a base, they 
began their study. For the next six 
years a mission station was held in Je- 
rusalem, but was given up in 1825, and 
again reopened in 1844. A station was 
opened at Beirut in 1823 and became a 
most promising center. Progress at first 
was very slow, but results came at last. 

A printing house established at Malta 
served as headquarters for much of the 
literature and tracts put out. They were 
not allowed to go nearer Beirut with 
their press because they judged it unsafe 
to go beyond the protection of the British 
flag. A few years later political condi- 
tions had so improved that their equip- 
ment was taken to Beirut. 

In 1830 the Board began a mission for 
the Greeks in Athens. A school was 
soon started; other missionaries followed 
and new stations were opened. 

The outlook in Turkey in 1829 was 
very bright, and a mission station was 
opened in Constantinople. 

After proper investigation, missionary 
work among the Armenians was begun 
quietly and carefully. They endeavored 
to work from within, strengthening the 
enfeebled churches rather than to pros- 
elyte. In 1833 some earnest-minded stu- 
dents accepted the evangelical faith, 
which ultimately led to the organization 
of an Evangelical Union which was seek- 
ing to reform the Gregorian Church. 
Efforts were made to suppress this evan- 
gelical revival, but it grew in spite of 
this. As a result of the evangelical 
movement, there was organized and pub- 
licly acknowledged in 1846 the First 
Evangelical Armenian Church in Con- 
stantinople. Other churches were soon 
formed and the movement continued to — 
spread. 

An investigation and tour as to pros- 
pective mission points brought to light. 
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another people—the Nestorians of Per- 
sia and the highlands of Kurdistan, The 
first missionaries were sent to them in 
1833. A great welcome awaited the mis- 
sionaries and nowhere else in all these 
lands of the Bible were missionaries re- 
ceived with such simple-hearted and 
eager trust. 

Edging Into China 

A mission was begun in China in 1930. 
As the missionaries could not work pub- 
licly, they attempted to appeal to the 
Chinese through books which they print- 
ed and distributed among the people. But 
this had little influence. 

In 1884 a hospital was begun, and 
within the first five years between twen- 
ty and thirty thousand people were cared 
for. This project opened China to the 
missionaries, 

In 1886 a missionary excursion was 
made along the Chinese coast, and 20,000 
volumes of religious books and tracts 
were distributed by those carrying on 
the work. 

The Opium War of 1840 halted mis- 
sionary operations for a time. With the 
treaty of 1842, five principal ports were 
opened to the world, giving both com- 
merce and missions a freer hand. 
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A missionary was sent to Siam to 
open a mission there in 1831, and a lit- 
tle later four more missionaries were 
sent. The work did not prosper as they 
had anticipated, and in 1850 the Amer- 
ican Board transferred it to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 

The Board projected another tour of 
exploration in Java and the East Indies. 
After many difficulties, the government 
announced that missionaries might set- 
tle in Borneo. A mission was begun 
there, but it seemed to lose ground, and 
finally, when no helpers came, it died 
out for lack of missionaries. 

An effort was made to establish a mis- 
sion at Hong Kong, but experience 
proved that it was better to be on the 
mainland and nearer to native life. A 
visit to Amoy in 1845 resulted in the set- 
tlement of a missionary there, and soon 
a busy and effective mission developed. 
By 1848 a church building was erected, 
and in 1850 a church was organized. 

At about the same time a mission sta- 
tion was opened at Foochow, and by 
1850 six missionaries were at work there 
with a school, printing press, and preach- 
ing departments under way. 

(To be continued) 


Missionary Society Program for February 


Theme: Faith 


“What’s done for God will never die.” 

Song. 

Prayer. 

Business. 

1. Devotional Period—The Fifth Pil- 
lar. 

2. Current News. 

3. Story, from “Friends From the 
Land of Cherry Blossoms”. 

4. Heart-to-heart Message. 

We have come to the February meet- 
ing when we usually stress Jove and Joy- 
alty, but this time we are going to 
stress faith, which puts life and meaning 
into both love and loyalty. 

Decorations for either February 14 
or February 22 will be very appropriate 


and will give a pleasant touch of color 
to the occasion. 

After an appropriate song and prayer 
and the business transacted with pains- 
taking care and dispatch, let the pro- 
gram open with the Devotional Period 
which is especially appropriate for a 
February meeting, as it speaks of the 
highest patriotism. 

1. Throughout this year the devotion- 
al period has been the important item on 
the monthly program, This month we 
have the Fifth Stewardship Pillar—Ac- 
countability. Let the leader explain, as 
is suggested in the introductory para- 
graph of the devotional leaflet, that 
“Stewardship is the acceptance from 
God of personal responsibility and the 
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The staff of workers in 
the Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s division of the 
Christian Literature So- 
ciety of Japan. Dr. K 
Matsuno, of our church, 
is Manager of Sales of 
this important organi- 
zation. 
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recognition of personal accountability 
for all of life and life’s affairs. It tp. 
cludes personality, powers, and posses. 
sions, and involves not only the benef. 
cent use of money, but also the method 
and spirit of its acquisition, investment, 
and expenditure.” 

After singing “Savior, Thy Dying 
Love”, let the leader give an introduc. 
tory message using the following Scrip. 
ture verses upon which to base her com. 
ments; Luke 16:2; Romans 14:12; 9 
Timothy 2:15; Hebrews 12:1, 2. Follow 
this with prayer that even in our sery- 
ice today and now we may render a good 
account of our stewardship of life, time, 
talents, opportunities, and possessions; 
that we may not wait for a day of final 
accounting of such stewardship, since we 
believe that we are accountable unto Je. 
sus for these common acts of service 
even today. Ask that his spirit ani- 
mate every word and thought presented 
in the program of the day, the theme of 
which is Faith. Pray that as we look 
unto Jesus, who is the author and fin- 
isher of our faith, we may be made to 
realize that “What’s done for God will 
never die’. 

If you have been wise enough to order 
early, and therefore have the leaflet “Six 
Stewardship Pillars”, continue with this 
Fifth Pillar as outlined in the leaflet. 
More societies are using the Envelope of 
Helps .than in former years, so that a 
few orders came in since the supply of 
this excellent leaflet was exhausted. 
Another leaflet was sent in the place of 
the original selection, but it is a disap- 
pointment to all concerned that we are 
unable to secure an additional supply of 
the “Six Pillars’, 

We are trying to make suggestions 
taken from the leaflet to cover the gen- 
eral topic so that even without the leaflet 
before you it will be possible for you to 
carry out the author’s thought on ac- 
countability. 

Find Scripture readings on what ac- 
countability includes and choose six 
women to read these selections, adding a 
word of comment. 

The author suggests that accountabil- 
ity includes: (1) Honest Acquisition; 
(2) Right Investments; (3) Wise Ex- 
penditures; (4) Liberal Giving; (5) 
Proper Accounting; (6) Faithful Stew- 
ardship. 

After singing “O Love, That Will not 
Let Me Go”, ask for a circle of sentence 
prayers into which each one present will 
enter contributing just one sentence of 
thanks for the privilege of stewardship 
in its many forms; of praise and adora- 
tion of the just Father to whom we are 
accountable; of petition that we may 
avoid the sin of waste and selfishness; 
that we may give gladly and freely of 
all that we are to the service and salva- 
tion of others; that we may use every 
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opportunity to’ extend the work of 
Christ; that we may so live and work 
and pray and give as to be found alway% 
faithful, and that we may hear at the 
close of life, his “Well done”, 

In conclusion of the Devotional Serv- 
jce, read the following lines: 


“When comes the King in royal might 

To crush the wrong and crown the right, 

When all the saints in glory meet, 

No more to die, no more to weep; 

When. thrones are set and crowns are 
given 

And all the rich rewards of heaven, 

Oh, in that glorious by and by 

What’s done for God will never die.” 


2. As usual, the current news is 
found everywhere in this month’s Maga- 
zine Number of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 

8. In the Envelope of Helps you will 
find a set of six beautiful stories of Jap- 
anese life. Choose one to be read at this 
time and send all of the six to “shut-ins” 
after the meeting is over, 

4, This letter from the bosom of the 
family comes to you in time for your 
meeting, bearing with it the love and 
earnest prayer of the women to whom 
you have entrusted the directing of your 
work for the Master to whom we all 
are accountable for our stewardship. 


Partners in Prayer 


World Day of Prayer, March 7, 1930 

It is a wonderful privilege to be a 
partner in the World Day of Prayer. 
Who can measure its values? 

It is itself the product of prayer which, 
by the new vision of the world field, uni- 
ted home and foreign mission days of 
prayer into one throughout this land, and 
then extended the fellowship to include 
Christian women ’round the world. 

Its fellowship overlaps all barriers of 
race, color, national and class pride. It 
includes the shut-in and the traveler, as 
well as those who assemble. Where meet- 
ings are held, prayers may be offered in 
various languages; though the words are 
strange, the spirit that animates is un- 
derstood by all. Those of different race 
and color and creed are seated side by 
side. National antagonisms are swept 
away by the rising tide of Christian un- 
derstanding and good will. The inclu- 
Siveness of Christ’s love becomes an ac- 
tual experience. Sympathy is quickened 
to active friendliness for the immigrant, 
the oppressed and disadvantaged in our 
own country, and the underprivileged 
and religiously destitute of every land, 
that they may learn of the love and pow- 
er of the compassionate Christ. 

In the spotlight of united prayer the 
task which Christ committed to his 
Church is more clearly seen, more fully 
apprehended. New methods are born, old 
ones adapted to meet present needs, Uni- 
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ted prayer leads to co-operative effort. 

All over the world the missionaries 
who bear the gospel are heartened by 
the consciousness that they are support- 
ed by the prayers of the Church at home. 
Prayer calls forth new messengers, sends 
reinforcements into the ranks. Did not 
Jesus, our Lord, say, “The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few; 
pray ye therefore’? 

What we need to guard against is the 
proneness to limit ourselves to a set day 
of united prayer. Rather shall the day 
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be the expression of the habit of our 
lives, that we may always think of our- 
selves as members one of another, hum- 
bly and gratefully saying, “Our Father”, 
and so joining in a unison of prayer, that 
the day may be hastened for which 
Christ himself prayed, “That they all 
may be one .. . that the world may be- 
lieve.” 
(Mrs. ORRIN R.) 
BERTHA GRIMMELL JUDD, 
President, Council of Women for 
Home Missions. 


World Friendship Program for January 


BY MRS. MARIAN M. McCORD 


Theme: Is Our Religion Worth Sharing? 


ONSIDERING the fact that we who 

call ourselves Christian have given 
the impression that our behavior is so 
often unchristian, is our religion worth 
sharing?” This quotation from “Youth 
and the World Outlook” is the starting 
point of the theme suggested for discus- 
sion in our January meeting. I think 
none of us will raise the question of 
worth of Jesus and his teaching. It is 
not Jesus, but ourselves and the lives we, 
who profess to be followers of Jesus, lead 
that are in question. 

I heard Dr. E. Stanley Jones quote 
the statement of a man with whom he 
had been discussing Christianity. The 
sentiment of the quotation was this— 
there is no one but Jesus who is seriously 
bidding for the heart of the world. 
What a tragedy it would be if the be- 
havior of those of us who know him 
should keep him from being able to reach 
the hearts of the world’s people. 

It is suggested that the Scripture read- 
ing be the thirteenth chapter of First 


Corinthians, Ask some one to give this 
chapter by memory if possible. Hearing 
it given this way makes it much more 
impressive and real than just having it 
read from the text. In the mind of 
many, this chapter contains a summary 
of true Christianity. 

What has been true of the other meet- 
ings holds for this. The more informal 
the discussion, and the more general the 
participation, the better will be the re- 
sults. Assign the various parts of the 
program far enough in advance so that 
those who are to speak will have time to 
think over the source material found in 
“Youth and the World Outlook” and 
perhaps to go to the library and read 
other things on the same subject. Before 
this series ef meetings is ended, I hope 
a great many of you will have read 
“Christ of the Indian Road”, by Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, 

Look ahead to the February meeting 
and assign the dialogue on religions 
right away to two of the group who will 
put real care into its preparation. 


For Junior Leaders 


BY CARRIE ROBISON 


Program for February 


Theme: God’s Other Children. 

Song—“I Am so Glad That Our Fa- 
ther in Heaven.” 

Call to Worship and Prayer same as 
last month. 

ong. t 

Prayer—Lead the Juniors in thinking 
of things for which they themselves will 
wish to thank God, or things for which 
they wish to pray. : 

Offering Sing—Tune, “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus.” 


Father, to thy loving kindness 
Never failing us we owe 
Homes, and friends, and schools and 
teachers, 
All the pleasures that we know. . 
So if boys and girls are churchless 
Homeless, friendless, anywhere, 
Use, O Lord, these gifts we bring thee 
For thy needy children’s care. 
Since this is the month of preparation 








for the Foreign Mission Offering, it 
would be well to be clear and convincin 

in your statements about the needs of pre 
for the work. Use leaflets from For- 
eign Mission Boards or from the Wom- 
an’s Board (Mrs. Emma §S. Powers), C. 
P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. If you are 
not using the book, “The Jewels the 
Giant Dropped”, use some of the older 
mission study books. “Kin Chan and the 
Crab”, “Our Japanese Friends”, etc., 
have splendid Japanese stories, and “The 
Land of the Golden Man’, or the home 
mission book, “Jumping Beans”, deal 
with Spanish-speaking peoples in the 
Caribbeans and in America, “The Land 
of Cherry Blossoms”, costing ten cents, 
contains stories of our own missions in 
Japan. Continue the project suggested 
last month for the Philippines if study- 
ing that book. Or a similar picture map 
of Japan may be procured and used in 
the same way. . 

Closing Song. 
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Our February missionary birthdays 
are all Barretts: George Warren’s, the 
third; Mabel’s, the twenty-fifth; and Mr. 
Barrett’s, the twenty-eighth. 

The boys and girls of Japan like to 
read very much, but they have very few 
books written with Jesus in mind. I 
want our Juniors and Sunday School 
boys and girls to give the Japanese boys 
and girls a book that they can all read. 

And this is the way we will do it: We 
will send money to Japan to have a book 
translated into Japanese, and a few 
copies printed. Then when those are sold 
there will be money to print some more. 

The more money we send, the larger 
book they can translate. Miss Bosan- 
quet, who has charge of the work, says a 
very small book can be translated for 
$75, a larger one for $100, and a still 
larger one for more. 

I do not want any gifts cut down or 
any dues left unpaid, but most boys and 
girls will be willing to go without a 
package of gum, or a sack of candy once 
in awhile to help get the book. If you 
leaders tell them about it, and help them 
plan, I am sure that we.can have our 
book before Children’s Day. 

Do not send the money through the 
regular channels. Send the money to 
Miss Carrie Robison, North Springfield, 
Pennsylvania. This is because I prom- 
ised not to make the secretary a lot of 
work, Have the Juniors bring you the 
money, and you forward it to me. I will 
see that the Juniors get credit for it. 
Groups who are not enrolled in this de- 
partment may have a share in this. 





The Financial Report of the 
Woman’s Mission Board 


For the Month Ending November 30, 1929 


$ 320.58 


OS OT TE Le ee 
Soringticid, General Fund 
Junior Work 
Franklinton Teacher 
Springfield Y. P., General Fund 6.20 
Cradle Roll 05 
Literature Fund 





sete eee eens eeeeee 


Shiloh, Junior Work .......-.- 24.21 
Franklinton Teacher ......- 50.00 
Riverdale, General Fund .....- 17.60 
Home Missions ........-..++ 3.00 
Juvenile Worker .....-.++..- 21.47 
Campbellstown, General Fund.. 4.80 
Sugar Creek, General Fund ... 4.80 
Franklin, Logging Camps ..... 5.00 
NS ee 10.00 
Greenville, —— ee 15.40 
Bible Woman ........cc0e0. 5.00 
Greenville Girls Guild, General 
SA re 5.00 
Crown Point, General Fund . 3.25 
Literature Fund .........-.. 1.75 
Franklinton Teacher ........ 5.00 
Dayton, First, General Fund .. 12.50 
Ansonia, General Fund ....... 30 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ....... 3.00 
Troy, General Fund ........... 20.00 
Franklinton Teacher ........ 8.80 
Franklinton Dormitory ...... 25.00 
Walnut Hills, General Fund . 5.60 
Piqua, General Fund .......... > 19:35 
oS ee 6.0 
PER ay eee $ 25.21 
Bea $16.00 
Albion, General Fund ........ ee 
EE EE ch ss ao Seeanios'e 
Mrs. Julia Denreo, Gen. Fund ae 
ENE Se oh oc onabecssccckh cous see $ 22.81 


eeeee 
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Graduation picture of March, 1929, 0ji Christinn Kindergarten. 
zumi and his wife, who heads the kindergarten, 


Pastor Y. Tai- 
stand at the extreme right. 








oo 
South Vienna, General Fund ... 8.75 
LS aaa ae 1.20 
Northwestern Indiana .................-. $ 27.97 
Young America, General Fund.$ 5.60 
Hickory Grove, General Fund .. 5.10 
Darrough Chapel, General Fund 17.27 
NR ga cae wick aia. ok aks nh is'e als is $ 28.95 
Portsmouth, Mina Kitamura 
ay eee 1,30 
Rye, General Fund ............ 7.65 
Manchester, General Fund ..... 20.00 
York.and Cumberland .......cccccccces $ 18.00 
eT ee $9.00 
Foreign Missions ............ 9.00 
ER i eee $ 18.42 
Lewisburg, General Fund ..... $11.16 
Milford, Cradle Roll .......... 2.91 
Literature Fund ............ 4.35 
PRNUNIR ROEM 585 os sicuueisvaeaeaacae's $ 201.7 
reer $44.12 
Eden, Literature Fund ....... 2.50 
Hagerstown, General Fund .... 6.70 
SN UN ns cue nine ss aon ns 22.60 
Literature Fund ............ 2.00 
Home Missions ............. 40.00 
Harrisville, General Fund...... 6.80 
Literature Fund .....:..000. 1.80 
Home Missions ............. 17.02 
Foreign Missions ........... 20.00 
Harrisville Y. P., General Fund 1.00 
Mississinnewa, General Fund .. 4.94 
ok a ae 2.33 
Mooreland, Cradle Roll :....... 1.80 
Literature Fund ..........0. 1.65 
Pleasantville, General Fund.. 2.20 
Sulphur Springs, General Fund —ed 
Winchester, General Fund 48 
Gradie Bol 2... .00cs0% 
Literature Fund ............ 
Foreign Missions ........... 
RRC. PAE SIRNIOEN. | o.o 5a 6 sn.h's oe'n swcees dl $ 79.51 





Maryland, Ellen G. Gustin Fund $ 1.50 
Literature Fund ............ .80 
Freehold, General Fund ........ 3.25 











Roe RANE oc kn oan a ucue sass 10.96 
Tateratare: PURE s.cccccccese 3.00 
Medway, General Fund ........ 2.50 
PBN COIETIOD oo s530000ec0 3.75 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ....... 2.50 
Literature Fund ........... 1.25 
S. S. Literature in Japan... 50.00 
Northern Kansas and Nebraska ....... $ 610 
Olive Hill, General Fund ....... $6.1 
BIMOEE - SION. ici bys 0026escbaacasene $ 112.40 
Franklinton Teacher ........ $50.00 
Atwood, General Fund ....... 9.4 
Milmine, General Fund ....... 3.00 
Lake Fork, Franklinton Teacher 50.00 
Rhode Island and Mass. .............0:- $ 24.27 
New Bedford Y. W. G., Mina Ki- 
<MUER EROURO 0.6000 ciceee ce $ 4.40 
Memmi APIGTENG. .6cccccsccues 9.87 
Fall River, General Fund ..... 10.00 
TO TNS i oS 55 8 ons Se ke $ 886.01 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To A. W. Sparks, Home Missions: 
Logging Camps ........... $ 67.56 
Americanization ........... 93.69 
BOGIRA WOIK vis csiccconeses 37.81 
i EE Re 180.61 
Franklinton Dormitory ..... 25.00 
SUM -WaKeeca casas kes scienlews esos eee $ 404.67 
To W. P. Minton, Foreign Missions: 
BRNO: Mana ies is escenesa sae $104.42 
MRE, MAGES. Sox slo asian acs onie 50.00 
Wakuya Kindergarten ...... 6.5 
Mina Kitamura Home ...... 12.51 
BOIS WOMEN ocisoiscscueso se 15.00 
PORE OD Jeane aos eau ecss 36.10 
Porto Rico Kindergarten... 24.63 
La Rosadas S. S. .......... 6.56 
SRD, -osesicw wen 'ba nails wives whan’ cate e $ 2655.77 


Mrs. EMMA S. Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wide Awake Club for Boys and Girls 


WIDE AWAKERS: 

There was no Wide Awake Club in 
the November Magazine Number, so I 
have no letters to tell you about this 
month. But I’m expecting a lot of let- 
ters in January, for you'll be having a 
little vacation when this issue reaches 
you. 

So many interesting things have been 
happening in the world that I think we 
ought to find out about some of those 
which are reported in this month’s Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty. See if you can 
find the answers to these questions: 


January Contest 
1. What was the date when we voted 
to unite the Christian and Congregation- 
al churches? 





2. In what new countries are we to 
have foreign mission work this year? 


3. How many Indian children are in 
schoo] this year? 


4. Who describes his trip to some 
eastern churches in this issue? 


5. What mission field is his home? 


6. What are the months in which our 
church especially studies foreign mis- 
sions? 


Rules for the Club 


1. Manuscripts giving the answers to 
the contests should have the name, age, 
and address of the sender on them. 

2. Answers should be written on only 
one side of the paper. 

Any boy or girl who is not yet fif- 
teen may join the club by sending in the 
answers to the contest of the month. 

4. The contest for January closes Jan- 
uary 20. 

5. Send answers to Marian M. McCord, 
6216 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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S the universe controlled by law? Is it a mechanism? 
Has it evolved in accordance with certain laws to its 
present form? If so, can men continue to pray in such 
a universe ? 

The average man, when the word natural law is 
mentioned, thinks merely of such a law as gravitation 
about which we have heard since the proverbial apple 
pounded upon the head of Sir Isaac Newton. If such a 
man has studied physics, he also immediately thinks of 
the law of conservation of mass and energy, or perchance 
of the laws of electric and magnetic force. And such a 
man is inclined to think that all natural laws are of the 
same quality as these laws which appear to operate with- 
out exception and are blind in their distinction between 
the just and the unjust. 

Those who are versed in science,* however, are thor- 
oughly aware that what is known in science as law is not 
in every case similar to the laws that have been men- 
tioned. They make three categories under which they 
classify the laws that they find operating in the natural 
world. 

1. Identical Laws. Reference has already been made 
to these laws. We can both know them and describe 
their processes and we can predict with confidence their 
action in any particular situation. The scientist confi- 
dently asserts that there is no exception to these laws 
and that no one can violate them with impunity. How- 
ever, the scientists humbly admit that two identical 
laws may come into conflict with each other. For exam- 
ple, according to the law of gravitation, a liquid heavier 
than air should always seek the center of the earth. 
There is, however, another law of the identical type 
that affects the action of liquids. If a piece of blotting 
paper be inserted in a bottle of ink, the ink will climb 
the blotting paper away from the center of the earth. 
This is not a discrediting of the law of gravitation; it 
is a confirmation rather of the law of adhesion and co- 
hesion. At the same time this fact establishes the prin- 
ciple that identical laws are operative only within cer- 
tain limits, a most encouraging fact for those spiritually- 
minded persons who disbelieve on the basis of their own 
experience the dogma of some scientists, who blandly 
assert that life is mechanistic and that freedom in the 
moral realm is a chimera. 

We may even go further and assert that identical 
laws, far from making freedom impossible for man, do 
not even limit freedom. Let us take an illustration from 
the spectrum, according to which there are seven pri- 
mary colors and only seven. Does this fact limit the free- 
dom of the artist so to compound these colors as to excel 
in beauty and in charm and loveliness of the rainbow it- 
self? Rather does this situation make it possible, with- 
in the limit set by the seven primary colors revealed in 
the spectrum, for the artist to display creativeness with- 


—. 


*cf. Mather’s “Science in Search of God”. 
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in the law. Let us take another illustration, and this 
time from the field of mathematics. Mathematics has 
taught us that a circle can only be conceived in terms 
of 2(3.1416)R, that is, if you double the radius of 
the circle and multiply it by 3.1416, you will always 
have the circumference of a circle. Does this fact cir- 
cumscribe and defeat the liberty of the artist to produce 
the noble imaginings of his spirit? Rather, because there 
is certainty in this formula, the artist is able to give 
form and substance confidently to his creative genius. 
We may readily conclude, therefore, that the iden- 
tical laws of nature, about which so much has been said, 
are found not to be the enemies of our freedom, but its 
servants. And may we not readily conclude that, if 


* man himself is able to exhibit creativeness in giving ex- 


pression to his genius by co-operation with these iden- 
tical laws, God, too, is free to express his beneficence 
and creativeness in terms of these same laws and in co- 
operation with them? 

2. Statistical Laws. A second category of natural 
laws has been differentiated by scientists to include laws 
obeyed by groups independently of the characteristics 
of the component individuals. Among such laws are 
those governing the action of gases and the laws of ther- 
modynamics. For example, the assemblage of mole- 
cules in a body of gas obeys these statistical laws re- 
garaless of the composition of the gas. Gases absorb 
heat according to their expansion and not according to 
their composition. An excellent illustration of the op- 
eration of the law of gases statistically may be found 
among the Texas oil wells. Though these wells are un- 
der a blazing southern sun, the pipes through which the 
gus escapes from an oil well will be found covered with 
frost. 

These statistical laws may be described, but no scien- 
tist of repute claims that he can explain them. Surely 
there is food for thought here for the dogmatic scientist 
who sees no place for faith as a working hypothesis for 
moral and ethical living, not to say Christian living. 

3. Transcendental Laws. The third category of 
natural laws posited by scientists includes such items as 
the laws of atomic structure and the quantum process, 
the movement of electrons and protons, the form and 
construction of the atom and the flow of energy. It is 
not necessary that we deal in detail with these laws, ex- 
cept to say that the atom epitomizes in its structure the 
history and the situation of the universe, and to de- 
seribe the quantum process as producing light through 
a vibration of particles of energy, or of individual units 
of energy, which individual units are known as quanta. 
Through adherence to the quantum process, many 
physicists * have been led to abandon two former theo- 
ries of light, the corpuscular and ethereal vibration. 

Scientists are ready to admit that they are conscious 





*cef, Pupin’s “The New Reformation” and Eddington’s “The Nature of 
the Physical World’. 
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of the existence of these transcendental laws, but that 
they are neither able satisfactorily to describe them nor 
adequately to explain them. The challenge of the uni- 
verse to the men of science today is to explain these 
statistical laws and to describe and explain the trans- 
cendental laws of our universe. Surely there is greater 
reason here than in the cause of statistical laws for the 
dogmatic scientist to be ashamed of any assertion as to 
the lack of freedom in the moral and spiritual realm of 
human living. 

We return, therefore, to the query raised in our first 
paragraph—Can men continue to pray in a universe 
controlled by law? 

Our discussion of the laws of the natural universe as 
they are conceived by scientists themselves suggests that 
there is place for prayer and that no law, as we know 
it in any one of the categories outlined by scientists, 
precludes the possibility or denies the efficacy of prayer. 

This is true even with respect to identical laws, 
which we have found not denying human freedom, but, 
so to speak, only setting metes and bounds wherein the 
creative urge of the human spirit may operate in be- 
coming orderliness. It is even more true with reference 
to the operation of statistical laws, and most true in the 
realm of the operation of the transcendental laws, which 
scientists admit they can neither describe nor explain 
satisfactorily nor adequately. 
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May not prayer be one of the transcendental laws of 
the universe? There is no tenet of science to negate this 
possibility. Human experience, on the other hand, raises 


the answer to this question from the realm of probability, | 


and as a countless host would testify, to the realm of 
certainty. Experience teaches that prayer is an essential 
part of the process of giving expression to the highest 
values of personality. We do not simply mean by this 
that prayer benefits psychologically through autosugges. 
tion, but that it puts at the disposal of the transcenden. 
tal spirit resident in man, a tool for creating a world in 
terms of the nature of God. 

Prayer should use all the knowledge it has as a sup. 
port and buttress of its confidence in God and in the 
integrity of his universe. Prayer is not the antithesis of 
knowledge nor is it dependent wholly upon faith. When 
our friends are sick, according to the attitude of this 
discussion, in which devout scientists happily concur, it 
would be as irrational to use medicine without prayer 
as to insist upon prayer without medicine. The heart 
that truly prays lays hold upon all the assistance it can 
garner from its total environment, which includes knowl- 
edge of the laws of the nature of the universe and ex- 
perience in the spiritual realm. 

The Lord of Life understood this thoroughly when 
he said, ‘‘What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” 


JANUARY, 1939 


The Ideal of an Integrated Program 


EVEN years ago the Christian 

Church committed itself to an in- 
tegrated program of Christian edu- 
cation. Now as we draw near to the 
second meeting of the General Con- 
vention, it is again stock-taking time 
for the whole church, and this in- 
cludes the integrated program of 
Christian education. The reports of 
the Christian Education Department 
will deal with facts and figures and 
from these reports we can gather 
whether progress or failure has 
marked the years for its own. Some of 
both will probably appear. It is not 
my task, however, to evaluate the suc- 
cesses and failures, but to call to mind 
again the ideal for which the whole 
integrated program exists and the 
goal toward which we set our faces 
seven years ago. In doing this, I real- 
ize that at best I shall be telling you 
something which you already know. 
It is but a recalling, a reminding, of 
that goal; but so many things inter- 
vene often to block our vision that it 


BY REV. SION M. LYNAM 


is well to have such reminders occa- 
sionally, and so justify the writing 
of this article. 

Every one knows that the chief task 
of Christian education—for that mat- 
ter, the task of Christianity as a 
whole—is to produce men and women 
of as nearly Christlike character as 
possible. In so far as this is 
done, have we attained the end 
for which Christ came. It was 
felt seven years ago that this 
building of Christian character could 
best be achieved through an inte- 
grated program of Christian educa- 
tion. I think that the seven years 
have proved this true, but on that 
point you and I may differ, and I 
shall let that be as it may. However, 
the bending of all the agencies of the 
church toward the one end of produc- 
ing Christian character was the goal 
set, and in what the leaders pleased 
to call a ‘‘Twenty-year Program for 
the Church’’ the course of progress 
was mapped. It was a splendid piece 


of work, but I feel confident that even 


the leaders who mapped that program 
would admit after seven years that 
they were sanguine in their hopes 
when they planned to achieve that 
program in twenty years. 

There were and are things which 
have held and will hold back the 
church from too rapid attainment of 
its end. We have to begin to work 
with what we have to work with, and 
not with what we want or think we 
ought to have. Since human nature 
is what it is, we cannot annihilate 4 
century-old program in a moment and 
substitute some other program in its 
stead, however fine we may feel that 
other program to be. In the Chris- 
tian Church we had established Sun- 
day Schools and Christian Endeavor 
Societies at the time of the Burlington 
meeting of the General Convention, 
and between these two organizations 
there was but little co-ordinated ef- 
fort. The workers we had were UD- 
trained, and the churches we had 
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were unequipped for proper educa- 
tional work. They were built by men 
and women who never dreamed of re- 
allocating the emphasis of the church 
from the pulpit to its educational ef- 
fort. And, last of all, we lacked a 
constituency who were committed to 
the vision. 

The seven years that have passed 
since then have gone into training 
leaders, into bringing about a more 
co-ordinated effort between the agen- 
cies of the church, and in educating 
the constituency of the church, or, to 
put it differently, in leading them out 
in the dawn and showing them the 
vision of the sunrise. It is not done. 
It will not be done in years to come, 
but there had to be a beginning of the 
task. 

There is no doubt but that much 
has been done. More might have been 
accomplished had we supplied money 
enough to work with, but this we have 
failed to do, and it has been neces- 
sary for those whose hands we made 
responsible for achievements to get on 
without help and with nothing much 
for publicity. Taking men and wom- 
en out to see the sunrise one by one is 
an expensive and tedious task, but if 
vision is to come to them all it must 
be done. Publicity has been lacking. 
There was no money to pay for it. We 
have had too few workers on the field, 
we have handicapped the program in 
other ways, and when we come to 
weigh it in the balances we must re- 
member what we have failed to do. 


The Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor are two organizations, and, 
as I have said before, they have but 
little in common. One group of men 
and women supplies us with Sunday 
School lessons and materials provided 
we use the uniform lessons; and if we 
do not, we should not in our lower 
classes at least, then we may get our 
lessons from a number of sources. An- 
other group of men and women, 
equally as good, equally as sincere, 
gives us Christian Endeavor topics, 
seemingly with no thought of what the 
Sunday School is doing and conse- 
quently having nothing in common 
with the other great educational agen- 
ty of the church. This could be car- 


MAGAZINE NUMBER 


ried on to include all the organiza- 
tions of the large and highly organ- 
ized church, but the point is made, I 
think. Co-ordinated in some sort 
with all this is our own Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress Movement with its 
program and work. Through this 
medium we are achieving a semblance 
of integration of the whole church 
program for youth. 

The producing of men and women 
with sterling Christian characters who 
are willing and able to carry forward 
the work of the Kingdom of God is 
too great a task to waste energy in 
duplicated effort. The ideal of the in- 
tegrated program of Christian educa- 
tion is to eliminate this duplication, 
so to chart the way that lost motion is 
brought down to a minimum, so that 
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every service, every lesson, every 
topic shall count toward the accom- 
plishment of the great end, and this 
must be done so that the church shall 
not become a machine nor men and 
women standardized Christians. In 
it all we strive to find God’s will and 
do it, to follow in the footsteps of 
him who taught us all we know of 
goodness and right. The ideal is high. 
We shall probably never reach it, but 
it is alluring. Along the way there 
are rewards which make the journey, 
though a difficult one, a pleasant one. 
and I hope that we may keep our 
sunrise vision clear and go far to- 
ward achieving our own character 
after the Christ, and, perchance, lend 
a hand to another who is building his. 
Freehold, New York. 


Christian Endeavor Publicity 


BY SANDUSKY CURTIS 
President of Virginia State C. E. Union 


UST as the machine shop has its 

mechanism for use in work of con- 
struction and repair, even so should 
the Christian Endeavor Society have 
methods for use in the fields white 
with the harvest of youth. The work- 
men must be accurate, for the engine 
upon which they are laboring must 
be in good condition to fulfill the 
daily burden that falls upon it. The 
Christian Endeavorers must. present 
an attractive local church program if 
they are to hold the interest and 
swerve the souls of wayward young 
people from the paths of evil to those 
of righteousness. 

It is in the construction of a prop- 
er atmosphere and the repair of dam- 
age done by worldliness and evil that 
the real work of Christian Endeavor 
lies. As a part of the church to 
which has been intrusted the super- 
vision of youth, this being a joint re- 
sponsibility with the Sunday School, 
the Christian Endeavor Society may 
find real aid from the proper use of 
publicity. 

So popular a word has publicity be- 
come that its definition may be given 
as the use of ink and the tongue. The 
purpose of publicity is to sell. Store 
windows are decorated by especially 
trained persons for the attraction of 





trade. A study has been made to in- 
sure color harmony in windows and 
even the lighting system has been 
adapted to this phase of salesmanship. 
The counters inside of the store are 
arranged neatly and awaiting sales 
forces need only to be approached to 
give concisely and carefully the neces- 
sary information as to the wares for 
sale. 

In Christian Endeavor the display 
rooms are those in which the weekly 
prayer meetings and the social and 
business events of the society are held. 
There should be Christian salesmen 
and saleswomen, those to welcome vis- 
itors and invite them to return. There 
should be different programs to inter- 
est those in attendance and newcom- 
ers encouraged to take part. 

Plans are needed along publicity 
lines as well as others in Christian 
Endeavor. <A discussion of some of 
them will be helpful if taken and used 
after adaptation to local conditions. 

Preparation of Material. The pub- 
licity matter of a written nature 
should be typed neatly on a whole 
sheet of paper. Scraps look careless. 
Abbreviations should be few and far } 
between. Those writing should study | 
the style of the religious news in the 
daily papers, for we are writing of | 
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them. This will minimize the use of 
the waste paper basket. 

Turning in Material. Material 
should be mailed or taken to the 
newspaper office on the day before 
publication, except the advance no- 
tices which should be several days be- 
fore the event. Do not always mail 
or telephone your news, take it in 
and meet the men that handle your 
news. 


Reaction. If there are slight or 
serious errors, do not get angry. It 
is permissible to ask for corrections, 
but do it in a nice way, for none are 
made on purpose. Thank the news- 
paper for its services. Give stories of 
after-the-event variety as well as ad- 
vance notices. 

Aiding the Prayer Meeting. A no- 
tice in the paper on Saturday is good 
for the prayer meeting. Give the 
name of the leader, time, topic, and 
place of meeting. If a program of in- 
terest, give the names and functions 
of those participating. Have it an- 
nounced in the Sunday School and in- 
serted in the church bulletin. Have a 
society bulletin board and post the 
names of the leaders for one month 
ahead. Use posters that will fit the 
bulletin board, and you may cut out 
pictures for the bulletin posters or 
have some one good at lettering make 
up a poster that is worth while. The 
best way, after all, that the prayer 
meeting may be aided, is for there to 
be different meetings. 

Some Meetings. A cross meeting. 
All the chairs in the form of a cross. 
This meeting may be used near Eas- 
ter, or on Easter Sunday for that 
matter. Advertise it by postals with 
a cross drawn on it and an invitation 
to attend. Have songs about the cross 
and talks on the power of the cross. 


An Assignment Meeting. Have 
parts assigned to each member if pos- 
sible and let the one with the first 
part start the meeting off. This will 
be advertised by assigning certain 
persons to be special boosters for 
the meeting. They should call up the 
young people and invite them to the 
meetings. They should have charge 
of the notices for the paper and ob- 
tain a hearing at departmental gath- 
erings of the Sunday School. 
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Personal Publicity. Never forget 
that one of the most effective ways of 
publicity is personal contact. The 
articles in the store window may be 
beautiful, but if they are offered for 
sale by a repulsive salesman, you will 
turn away and go elsewhere. If you 
are approached about a church affair, 
your first reaction is favorable or 
otherwise as to the person presenting 
the cause. Of course, persons buy 
from rude salesmen in some eases be- 
cause they know that the materials 
are good, just like others accept 
Christianity in spite of those asking 
them because they are moved of God; 
but the illustration is designed to im- 
press upon Christian Endeavorers 
and church workers in general that 
energy and sincerity go a long ways 
in personal publicity. 

The opportunities for youthful de- 
velopment are so many that it is es- 
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sential that Christianity be injecteg 
in order that the most might be ob. 
tained of life. The mission of the ¢. 
E. Society is to brighten the way for 
youth and to show the value of dedj. 
cation to God. It is to this end that 
all publicity should be directed. 

As it pays, publicity is used widely, 
The air is full of it as one tunes in op 
the radios. The papers are full of jt 
as they are circulated from home to 
home and city to city. It is every. 
where, and its use by Christian Ep. 
deavor societies can but increase their 
power for good; and where there are 
souls out of Christ, it may be used to 
bring them to the footstool of the 
Lamb. 

Use publicity in your society, 
Study it. Apply it to your local needs, 
and there will be a _ pronounced 
growth in your organization. 

Norfolk, Virginia. 


The Meaning of Appreciation 


A Message to Music Lovers 


BY MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
America’s Most Distinguished Composer of Children’s Music 


OUBTLESS any group of physi- 
D cians, when questioned as to whom 

the whole civilized world is the 
most indebted for his service to human- 
ity, would give in reply to this interro- 
gation, Pasteur. It is, therefore, of sig- 
nificance that this great scientist whom 
the eminent historian, John Lord, called 
“the immortal Pasteur”, has expressed 
himself as follows: 

“That man is happy who has within 
himself fine ideals and lives according to 
their dictates; ideals of knowledge, ideals 
of beauty, ideals of patriotism, ideals of 
virtue.” Was it a mere accident of 
speech that led one of the world’s great- 
est scientists to include the sense of 
beauty in his analysis of happiness? This 
quotation should be of great interest to 
teachers and music-makers. How sin- 
gularly bereft is that person to whom 
beauty in all its manifestations does not 
exist, to whom form, color, sound, are 
meaningless, 

MANY YEARS IN USE 

It is now many years since the word, 
“appreciation”, came into use in connec- 
tion with music teaching in studios, in 
public and private schools, colleges and 
universities. We have had various set- 
tings forth of such lessons or lectures. 
The appeal has been made to the intel- 
lect, to the aesthetic sense. Learned dis- 
sertations have been given by learned 





men in both a formal and informal man- 
ner in the hope that by this means a 
better conception of music might he 
reached. Only latterly have we heard a 
dissenting voice or two as to this meth- 
od of making music more understand- 
able. Is the pendulum swinging back? 
As one studies this word, “apprecia- 
tion”; as one reflects upon its real mean- 
ing, the most transparent definition of it 
and the one we will wish to remember is 
this—to perceive. And, to follow still 
closer this basic signification, we find the 
word, “perceive”, means “to become 
aware of through the senses, to discern, 
to understand.” Therefore, in the final 
analysis we are reduced to the termi- 
nology of our childhood and to a deeper 
meaning of a single word, hearing. Have 
we not all been taught that our great- 
est possessions are the five senses? Are 
we making full use of them? It cannot 
be by chance that hearing heads the list. 
Coming, then, to the first condition to 
be reckoned with in a reaction to music 
itself, we find it to be the listening ear. 
Educators will do well to stress this 
acoustical sense and to lead parents and 
teachers to study more deeply the ef- 
fects of sound as it affects the first im- 
pressions of the child. The poets to 
whom we are always indebted, have 
sensed this early need and its corre 
sponding sensitive response. Over a hun- 
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dred years ago Wordsworth thus ex- 
pressed a fundamental trait of the hu- 
man family when he said: 


J have seen — 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 


Of inland ground applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped 
shell; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very 
soul 

Listened intensely; and his countenance 
soon 

Brightened with joy; for from within 
were heard 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor ex- 
pressed - 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 

And a later writer, whose charm of 
language has never been surpassed, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, has this to say: 


Hold this sea-shell to your ear, 
And you shall hear, 

Not the andante of the sea, 

Not the wild wind’s symphony, 

But your own heart’s minstrelsy. 


You do poets and their song 
A grievous wrong 
If your own heart does not bring 
To their deep imagining 
As much beauty as they sing. 


Then let us bring to the poet, the 
painter, the sculptor, the writer, the 
composer, who have created for us some- 
thing rare, this answering response in 
order that “To their deep imagining” 
we may be made aware of “As much 
beauty as they sing.” 

But this sense of hearing must early 
be directed in its trends, and nourished 
as well, Schumann, in his “Rules for 
Young Musicians”, gives some valuable 
advice. He says: 

“The most important thing is to cul- 
tivate the sense of hearing. Take pains 
early to distinguish tones and keys by 
the ear, The bell, the window-pane, the 
cuckoo—seek to find what tones they 
each give out .. . Accustom yourself, 
even though you have but little voice, to 
sing at sight without the aid of an in- 
strument, The sharpness of your hear- 
ing will continually improve by that 
means. Sing frequently in choruses, 
especially on the middle parts. This 
makes you musical.” 


INFLUENCE OF SOUND 


I have spoken of the tiny child and the 
sea-shell. It is not fully understood, 
this measure of influence of sound ‘lur- 
ing the early, plastic years of a little 
one, Take, for instance, the case of 
Ingeborg von Bronsart, who heard the 
beautiful songs of Scandinavia sung to 
her by her nurse when Ingeborg was in 
the cradle. This aural impression was 
not only a heritage in itself, but colored 
her whole creative life as a composer; 
of our own beloved Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
who had memorized forty separate tunes 
by the time she was a year old, singing 
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them accurately. One of her early fav- 
orites was “The moon stands still at thy 
command and all the stars obey”-—this 
before she was three! We learn that 
Riesenauer at five was aurally “person- 
ally acquainted”, so to speak, with all 
the tonalities. His mother used to take 
him on her lap and introduce him to all 
the major and minor modes, telling him 
that they all belonged to him. She 
played for him great literature of the 
classic and romantic schools and in after 
years he said that his impression of her 
interpretation of the Andante Cantabile 
of the Schumann Sonata in F Sharp 
minor was one of his most cherished 
memories of that early period of his life. 
Jenny Lind, as a child of three, heard a 
band going down the street playing a 
little melody. This was registered upon 
her plastic mind and at seventy-six she 
wrote it out from memory. 

My own dear father carried the sound 
of a certain string of sleigh bells he had 
heard as a boy of four before leaving 
New England to live in New York State. 
We were residing in Chicago when one 
day he came home to tell us, with great 
elation, that he had heard sleigh bells on 
Michigan Avenue that rang out the iden- 
tical sounds of those he had listened to 
more than seventy years before. De- 
lightful memories were stirred by this 
unexpected episode. 


EXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


. When public schoo) music as an inde- 
pendent study began, in the early years 
of its history in America, no one, even 
the most sanguine, could have predicted 
the extent of its reach. This well-nigh 
unbelievable progress finds its efflores- 
cence in the orchestral concerts for chil- 
dren as conducted in such great cities as 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Kan- 
sas City, with the fine preparation for 
their enjoyment by capable mentors who 
pave the way to more intelligent appre- 
ciation on the part of the youthful lis- 
teners. The National High School Or- 
chestra and National High School Chor- 
us are also an out-growth of the earnest, 
honest, and concerted effort on the part 
of leaders with a vision, who have 
brought to pass this cumulative accom- 
plishment. Our forward-looking country 
is making large plans for the future. In 
this future lie not only the promise of 
greater things to come, but also certain 
grave dangers to cope with. The radio 
with its untold possibilities for good is 
not as yet controlled. Therefore, much 
that masquerades under the name of 
music is unworthy to be so designated. 
This degradation is also filtered through 
other mechanical instruments. If I am 
not mistaken, some other countries are in 
advance of us in this matter of discrim- 
ination. Raucous, noisy, blatant sounds 
conveying commonplace, even vulgar, 
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sentiment in both words and music, tend 
to degrade the taste, and more, the mor- 
als of our youth. These deplorable con- 
ditions just named must be supplanted 
by such hours of genuine educational 
and aesthetic value as the magic Friday 
11:00 a. m. period when an audience 
of untold numbers listen to the wholly 
worth-while message of music present- 
ed by its sympathetic friend, Walter 
Damtry. Many educators are striving 
in every way to crowd out the false with 
the true and beautiful in art. Fortunate 
indeed is one to be “hooked up” with a 
circuit that bears on its mysterious cur- 
rent the musical literature or the spoken 
word that inspires and cultivates, All 
over America one will find many capable 
teachers who, not having proper equip- 
ment, are nevertheless preparing pros- 
pective audiences by giving their young 
charges beautiful music. The children 
themselves are both making history and 
studying it. They are glorying in their 
newly-found knowledge of composers 
who are becoming to them real entities. 
Such participation means much towards 
definite musical appreciation. 

We are greatly indebted to the radio, 
phonograph, and other musical instru- 
ments for the dissemination of music. 
But there is still more to be done. When 
educators and parents can combine forces 
with the arbiters of the destiny of the 
radios and phonographs and all together 
see to it that real music, be it folk-song 
or symphony, be substituted for the 
vapid, meaningless output now heard on 
every hand, then will the day of music 
appreciation be nearer. 

There can be no true concept of music 
without the legitimate use of the imagi- 
nation. We all know those natures who 
are utterly lacking in the power to real- 
ize the beauties of nature, those whose 
lives are more or less colorless because 
no “star-dust” has clung to their eye- 
lashes, those minds that are so matter- 
of-fact that a poem of appealing beauty 
leaves them untouched. Even though ore 
has never had the opportunity of study- 
ing astronomy, one can appreciate the 
lines Addison wrote over two hundred 
years ago, the first verse of which reads: 


The spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining flame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s pow’r display 

And publishes to ev’ry land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


And so on throughout the poem is 
traced the glory of the heavens. 

Dr. van Dyke, when expressing great 
regret that he had not studied music 
deeply, said: “I cannot make it, but I 
can take it.” The rank and file are with. 
him. They cannot “make it”! It is our 
high privilege to help them “take it”. 
How is this to be done? Only in one way’ 
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THE 


—by letting music and the individual 
meet, 

In England and Wales the singing of 
rounds is quite a custom and a most help- 
ful one, In Italy also this is a home pas- 
time. Wein America also sing them, but 
not enough. Fortunate indeed the little 
child whose introduction to twe, three, 
and four-part harmony comes to his ex- 
perience by listening to, or participating 
in these orderly musical melodic pro- 
gressions. By this means, counterpoint 
in all its later manifestations of canon, 
imitation, invention, and fugue makes of 
him an intelligent listener to the music 
expressed in this vein. The great sub- 
ject of sacred music well deserves more 
than a passing notice. Many a spirit- 
ually starved child receives his first im- 
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pression of the Father of us all through 
the message of a great hymn. 

To summarize, therefore, this very in- 
complete presentation of our theme, it 
will clearly be seen that musical appre- 
ciation in its first and last analysis is 
the reaction of the individual to tonal 
beauty. It is manifestly the duty and 
high privilege of every instructor to bear 
aloft the standard of good music, so to 
inspire and enthuse the pupils commit- 
ted to his care, that each in turn will de- 
sire to know more of the beautiful art 
and participate in it, vocally, instrumen- 
tally, or aurally. Let us set astir the in- 
ner sense of music. 

“To feel that a thing is beautiful and 
to know that a thing is beautiful, that 
is happiness.” 


Books for Adults 


REVIEWED BY REV. JOHN G. TRUITT 
Adult Division Secretary 


The Bible Through the Centuries. By 
Herbert L. Willett. Willett, Clark, 
and Colby. $3.00. 

This is a most readable book, well writ- 
ten, beautifully made, and thoroughly 
modern. It will meet with quite thorough 
disapproval by fundamentalists, especial- 
ly in that section dealing with the Old 
Testament. One has described the book 
as “the whole fascinating story: how the 
Bible came to be; its authorship; its 
great personalities; the place of the 
Bible in the life of today’. Whatever 
one’s faith, one will find much in the 
book to recommend it, for it will answer 
many questions concerning the Bible. 
The Story of Jesus as Told by His Four 

Friends. By Helen Barrett Montgom- 

ery. Judson Press. $1.25. 

This book is a great idea, and it is en- 
thusiastically recommended. The author 
has sought to give the reader a clear- 
cut impression of the course of events in 
the life of Jesus by throwing together 
the writings found in the four Gospels 
in such a manner as to place them all in, 
and yet have no duplications. What the 
reader will find in the pages of this book 
is described thus by the author: “In this 
account, however, nothing fictitious en- 
ters in. I have used the words of the 
New Testament only, following the text 
of the Centenary Translation.” Hard- 
ly could a finer way of reading the gos- 
pel story of Jesus be found for our Ju- 
bilee Year than this beautifully arranged 
and printed book of Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery’s. 

A Permanent Faith. A New Approach. 
By William E. Hammond. Judson 
Press. $2.00. 

The author of this well written volume 
approaches the permanent faith through 
the eyes of the man of the street. While 
many ministers and theologians will not 


agree with him, they will be stirred to a 
better understanding of what the men 
and women of their congregations are 
ofttimes thinking. The book is recom- 
mended for many who are not taking 
seriously much of the phraseology and 
formality of the church, who would like 
to find their way to faith in God, for it 
will give an avenue which perhaps they 
have felt but never been able to express 
in words. A noticeably high note is 
struck in the chapters on sin and forgive- 
ness, prayer, and the person and power 
of Christ. 


Fireside Talks for the Family Circle. By 
Albert W. Beaven. Judson Press. $1.25. 


Such a book as this is should be found 
in that small group of choice books pos- 
sessed by thinking, Christian, young 
married couples, It is written by a pastor 
of large experience in helping to make 
family life beautiful, and one who has 
held the confidence of growing families 
in Christian homes for a number of 
years. As a pastor, your reviewer would 
very much like to see this book in the 
hands of every parent in his church, 
especially young parents. Some of the 
matters discussed are: “The Church 
That Is in Thy House”, “Types of Wor- 
ship in the Home”, “Bible Stories in the 
Family Circle’, “The Family Library”, 
“Pictures and the Family Culture”, 
“Music in the Home”, “The Home and 
Its Amusements”, “The Two and Their 
Money”, and “The Family in the 
Church”. There are fifteen of these chap- 
ters in all, and each one of them would 
make a fine theme for study in a class of 
young parents. 





Any book reviewed in this Department 
may be secured from The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, at the 
publisher’s price. 
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Who’s Who 
(Continued from page five) 


of Education, and who goes to Shiloh 
Springs Christian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
the first of the year. Brother Short js 
one of the “steadies” of the Christian 
Church and can be relied upon to back 
anything which promises progress in the 
local or national field. Dr. Smith has 
served us too long and efficiently in many 
fields to need further introduction to the 
church which knows him well. 


And now North and South meet again 
with a “touch of color” which President 
J. A. Henderson, of Franklinton College, 
North Carolina, adds to the occasion and 
a “touch of internationalism” which Dr, 
W. P. Fletcher, of Oshawa, Ontario, 
Church, formerly a Christian Church, 
but which has now taken its place in the 
United Church of Canada, thus adding 
another “touch of Christian Union” to 
our gathering. 

Absentees are Brothers A. F. Foor, of 
Everett, Pennsylvania; P. G. Yantis, of 
Troy, Ohio; Roy Rensberger, of Goshen, 
Indiana; J. O. Winters of Greenville, 
Ohio; and C. E. Huff, of Salina, Kansas, 
—all laymen who found themselves en- 
tangled with engagements which pre 
vented their attendance. Two ministers 
were also on the absentees’ list—Dr. W. 
G. Sargent, of Elmwood Christian 
Church, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who is serving us splendidly on the uni- 
ted boards of missions; and Rev. A. W. 
Hirby, who was seriously ill in a Dayton 
hospital during the meeting. 

But we have kept the sweetness and 
the cream for the last. The women were 
there. The Christian Church was the 
first to give place to women in its Jead- 
ership. It has always been blest with 
fine representatives of this sex, and in 
the General Board it is not the excep- 
tion. Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, the good 
wife of Dr. McD. Howsare, of our Board 
of Evangelism, serves efficiently as sec- 
retary of the Home Mission Board; and 
Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, widow of Dr. M. 
T. Morrill of sainted memory, serves in 
the same capacity on the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board. If one thinks that these two 
leaders of women are only “writing the 
minutes” without opinion and leadership, 
then one will need know that they are 
outstanding leaders in our church and 

have been so for many years. No names 
are better known in our communion and 
none have rendered greater and more 
valiant service to our home and foreign 
mission work. Both have served as 
president of the Woman’s Mission Board, 
and Mrs. Howsare now holds that posi- 
tion, while Mrs. Morrill at present serves 
as dean of women of Defiance College. 

The three other women members of 
the board are all from the Christian 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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What Young People Can Do in Foreign 
Missions This Year 
By W. P. MINTON 
\_ ITH the union of the Congregation- 
al and Christian churches already 
yoted, the Foreign Mission Departments 
of the two churches are going ahead as 
rapidly as possible with plans to make 
the merger effective in all the overseas 
work of the united church. And in this 
the young people of the Christian Church 
may have a large and challenging share. 

First of all, we shall all of us need to 
get it into our thinking that while we 
shall, during this transition year, have 
to think somewhat in terms of the sepa- 
rated work of the Congregational and 
Christian churches, yet just as rapidly 
as possible we want to think in terms of 
the United church, so that the work 
abroad of both churches shall become the 
united work of all of us. To this end, 
the Foreign Mission Departments have 
arranged to exchange work this very 
year so that we will have the opportun- 
ity from the start to share in work now 
being done by the Congregational 
Church, and the Congregational Church 
will have the same opportunity in our 
work. This means that instead of con- 
fining our work to Japan and Porto Rico, 
we shall begin at once to share in work 
in China, India, Africa, Greece, Turkey, 
and the Philippines as well as our pres- 
ent work. Such a challenge has never 
come to us before. 

Here is how you young people can 
help: 

First: Get your young people’s group 
to assume a share of $25, $50, or $100 
(depending on the project chosen) in the 
work of one of the countries mentioned 
above, and pledge yourselves to raise it 
this year. If your church is supporting 
some definite project in Japan or Porto 
Rico at present, we strongly advise that 
you take a share in this work; making it, 
of course, in addition to what the church 
would otherwise raise. 

Second: Get all the information you 
can about your project from the Foreign 
Mission office. 

Third: Inform yourselves about all 
foreign mission work in a study class in 
your Church School of Missions, or as a 
Young People’s Class or Society group. 

Fourth: Offer yourselves to your Sun- 
day School superintendent or missionary 
superintendent for service. 

Fifth: Offer yourself to your pastor 
to put on a missionary play or pageant 
at the close of the Foreign Mission Peri- 
od. Write for suggestions. 








Sixth: Use World Friendship Pro- 
grams, Series III. 

Seventh: Do not let any of these sug- 
gestions interfere with any projects or 
other work you are alreaay doing for 
foreign missions. It is most important 
of all that Young People’s Congresses 
make this their best year in supporting 
the thing they have already adopted. 
You can help the union movement best 
in this way. 

Write the Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment for any further information, and 
it will be furnished gladly. We must 
make this our greatest year. 

Youth Calendar for January 

January 1 brings New Year’s Day and 
a@ new year of opportunities in your 
young people’s work. January 5, the 
first Sunday in 1930, calls you to begin 
the year in church, Sunday School, and 
Christian Endeavor. Let us make it a 
record year! 

January 5 to 12 has been designated 
“Week of Prayer for Churches”, and on 
the second Sunday of the month comes 
your chance to give as you pray in the 
offering to the General Convention to 
carry forward the work of the entire 
church, ' 

During the week of January 12 to 19 
it is suggested that in every church the 
officers of the young people’s group come 
together to plan for the activities ahead, 
“Christian Endeavor Week” or “Young 
People’s Week’, which will be observed 
throughout the world January 26 to Feb- 
ruary 2; your foreign mission program 
for February and March (see Dr. Min- 
ton’s article); and your pre-Easter ac- 
tivities which should be the climax of 
the entire year. 

The third Sunday of January each 
year is designated as “Day of Prayer for 
Colleges”, and the brief service on this 
page is a guide to any young people’s 
group. Let us pray for our colleges, 

January 19 to 26 is the week to ad- 
vertise your “Christian Endeavor Week” 
activities. Through personal visits, pos- 
ters, cards of invitation, let everybody 
know what is going to happen. 

January 26 is “Our Church Day” for 
youth. You may observe it by having 
the young people sitting together in the 
church service, a special Young People’s 
Choir in church, a discussion of “My 
Church” in class, department, or society 
meeting. 

January 26 to February 2, as Chris- 
tian Endeavor or Young People’s Week, 

suggests many possibilities to the alert— 
a union young people’s meéting, young 





















































people in charge of the mid-week devo- 
tional service, a visit to another church, 


a party for all the young people of the 
church. 


February 2 is the forty-ninth anni- 
versary of the organization of the first 
Christian Endeavor Society, a pioneer 
young people’s movement. The Sunday 
School Herald for January 19 has sug- 
gestive material for the evening service. 


A Call to Prayer for Our Colleges 


It is suggested that every young peo- 
ple’s group in our church spend at least 
fifteen minutes during January, prefer- 
ably on the third Sunday, in prayer for 
our colleges. This service is prepared 
to guide you in this service in your Sun- 
day School, Christian Endeavor, or Con- 
gress Rally: 


Piano Prelude: “QO Master, Let Me 
Walk With Thee” (played softly). 
Leader: 
“QO Thou, by whom we come to God— 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 
The path of prayer thyself hath trod; 
Lord, teach us how to pray.” 
Hymn: First verse of “O Master, Let 
Me Walk With Thee”, 
Leader: Mark 1:35; Luke 11:1-4; 9:10. 
Solo (while all heads are bowed): Sec- 
ond and third verses of hymn. 
Service of Prayer: (The leader may 
suggest the themes for silent prayer, 
or a number may lead audibly in 
prayer) 
That we may learn from Jesus how to 


pray; 

That with faith we may pray for our 
colleges; in gratitude for their serv- 
ice, in petition for their growth and 
success; 

That the leaders of our colleges may 
be guided by God; 

That the students may be blessed and 
led in their work; 

That the church may awake to the 
place of the college in the program 
of the Kingdom, and gladly extend the 
institution’s work through gifts and 
loyal interest. 

Silent Prayer for the college and stu- 
dents you know best (Defiance or 
Elon, Palmer, Piedmont Junior, or 
Starkey). 

Leader: “The Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him, to all that call up- 
on him in truth. He will fulfill the 
desire of them that fear him; he also 
will hear their cry. 

Lord’s Prayer (unison). 

Hymn: Fourth verse of “O Master, Let 
Me Walk With Thee.” 


NoTe: If more time is available, it 
will add to the effectiveness of the serv- 
ice to proceed or follow it with a short 
talk on “The Gifts of the Christian Col- 
lege to the Church”, stressing the inval- 
uable gifts through the inspiration and’ 
training of youth, the building of Chris- 
tian character, the preparing of lead- 
ership which the church is receiving con- 
stantly from the college. .- 
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For Workers With Children 
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Things to Do in January 


Theme: Making Promises. 

Decorations: Green and white are the 
colors for your decorations. Use branch- 
es of fir or pine, and white “snow” from 
the ten-cent store. 

Special Days: New Year’s Day. Lee’s 
Birthday, January 19. 

Cail to Worship: Trust ye in the Lord 
forever, for in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength. 

Response: O Lord, thou art my God; 
I will exalt thee, I will praise thy name; 
for thou hast done wonderful things. 

Stories: New Year’s Stories. Splen- 
did stories of achievement will be found 
in “Ethics for Children” (price, $2.00), 
pages 118-145, almost any one of which 
may be used during this month. 

Memory Work for Primary Children: 
Psalm 121. 

Memory Work for Juniors; Mark 1: 
1-11. 

For Special Work: If you are prepar- 
ing a Treasure Chest for the Philippine 
children, it will probably take all of your 
time. If not, be planning at this time 
some form of work which the boys and 
girls will enjoy doing. The Primary chil- 
dren will enjoy dressing a doll for the 
Children’s Ward in the hospital, or for 
some sick child of their acquaintance, 
that they may have the pleasure of shar- 
ing in God’s care for us. 


For the Juniors, we suggest note- 
books on the life of Christ, made by the 
Juniors. The Juniors will also enjoy 
making an electric map illustrating his 
life. For detailed instructions of the 
latter, write to the Children’s Division 
Editor, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Nineteen Hundred and Thirty 

There is a thrill in that, isn’t there? 
Nineteen hundred years since our Lord 
went back to heaven and left his work 
to carry on. Thirty years since this won- 
derful new century opened in which we 
were to do such great things. 

And we have done great things in the 
world of business, of mechanics, of sci- 
ence. Perhaps no other thirty years 
since the world began has seen greater 
achievements, if we except the last thirty 
years of the last century. And it has 
seen, also, the greatest war of the 
world, and the greatest preparations for 
a “next war”. 

New Year’s! And your boys and girls, 
born since that war ended, are coming 
to you with their perplexing problems, 
which are, after all, the old, old problems 
of the race. They are bringing to you 


their doubts to be solved, their ques- 
tions to be answered, their eager young 
minds to be trained. 

New Year’s! And you have, if you 
are wise, been taking stock of yourself. 
Have you taken any training this past 
year? Have you read books which will 
be helpful and stimulating? Have you, 
on the other hand, been content to go on 
in the same old way, following the same 
old rut? 


New Year’s! A new year full of op- 
portunity for you and for me. A year of 
hope, a year of planning, a year when 
We May see, as can no other groups of 
workers, real fruition for the plans and 
hopes and aims we have for our boys 
and girls. Oh, teachers! It 1s worth 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That we are at the beginning of 
the great Pentecostal celebration? 

That your share in the hoped-for 
Easter ingathering is the steady, 
Sunday-by-Sunday, week-by-week 
presentation to your pupils (at 
least those of Junior age) of the 
claims of Christ upon their lives? 

That an emotional appeal at the 
end of this period will not once tin 
a hundred times exert an influence 
that shall be lifelong? 

That the churches are cluttered 
with “dead” members because we 
have forgotten “Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, 
and thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up”—the most compre- 
hensive plan for “educational evan- 
gelism” ever devised? 

That life can only be shown by 
living? 

— you are going to do about 
at? 











while to spend some hours in prepara- 
tion for the great task that is yours. It 
is worth while to burn the midnight oil, 
if need be, to be better fitted to “take 
these children and train them for him”, 
who has promised to “pay thee thy 
wages”, As we think together of the 
closing years of his life, may we think 
also of the opening years of the lives of 
the boys and girls committed to our care. 
As we think of Calvary, may we also 
think of Pentecost; as we go to the 
Mount of Olives, may we also ascend 
Bethany, and hear his voice saying, “Ye 
shall be witnesses of me”. 

May this year be a Happy Year to you 
all through its days, a year full of op- 
portunities, fully and adequately met, a 
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year of increasing knowledge of the Mas. 
ter Teacher, and an increasing aware 
ness of his Presence. May you and the 
boys and girls whom you teach, journey 
together along the road of understand. 
ing, knowledge, service, and Love. 





The Bells 
(A Short Play for New Year’s Eve) 

Curtain rises. Man sitting alone, as if 
dreaming. A book on his lap, his head 
on his hand. 

Outside is heard the sound of sleigh 
bells. He smiles, but does not move. A 
group of boys and girls crosses the stage, 
carrying skates, a small old-fashioned 
sled. If possible, they should be dressed 
in old-fashioned clothing, such as boys 
and girls wore when the man was young, 

A reader, at one side (and, if possi- 
ble, out of sight of audience) reads 
quietly and feelingly, the first verse of 
Poe’s “The Bells”. 

Group passes off stage. 

The dreamer sits on. Then the school 
bell rings. A group of students runs 
lightly across the stage, but not so quick- 
ly that they cannot be well seen. They 
carry books, slates, etc. 

Reader reads some poem of school 
days: Or the old song, “School days, 
school days, dear old golden rule days”, 
may be sung. 

The music of piano, or organ, giving 
bell. sound. Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March” is played. During this, a wom- 
an enters quietly and takes her place 
by the side of the man. He puts out his 
hand without turning and clasps hers. 

Reader reads second stanza of “The 
Bells”, 

Ringing of bells like those on chil- 
dren’s toys, rattle bells, etc. Three or 
four children, of various ages, enter and 
group themselves around the man and 
‘woman, 

Reader reads a part of Dickinson’s 
poem, “The Children”’, 

The church bells ring, while family 
group remains seated in a group, some 
of the children leaning against parents, 
some on floor. The man rises and listens. 
His wife stands up beside him; one by 
one the children rise, the oldest first, then 
the younger ones in turn. 

Chorus (if possible, hidden) sings 
“The Sunday Bells Are Calling’, No. 12, 
in “Worship and Song” (or other ap- 
propriate song). 

Reader reads Tennyson’s, “Ring Out 
the Old, Ring in the New”, as the mem- 
bers of the family reseat themselves. 
The father picks up the Bible from the 
table and appears to be reading it. At 
the close of the song, he closes the book, 
replaces it on the table, then family 
kneels as in prayer. 

Curtain, 

Chorus sings “Our God, Our Hope in 
Ages Past”, 
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THE BOYS AND GIEGS 








Five Little Letters 

WON’T.” Only five letters, but they 

may make the darkest day in the 
world turn sunny for some tired mother 
when a little boy or girl uses them in the 
right way. 

“~— WON’T.” Five letters only, but 
the mother who heard her little boy use 
them when an older boy was trying to 
coax him to go down and slide on the 
river when she had asked him not to do 
so, waS a very happy person indeed. 

“J WON’T.” Five letters that a lit- 
tle girl used when a friend told her a se- 
cret and asked her not to tell. 

“I WON’T.” A little boy promised 
when he had been naughty and mother 
wanted him to promise not to do it 
again. “I won’t ever do it again, moth- 
er.” 

Only five little letters, but they mean 
a lot. Do you use them often? When 
and how?—Publisher Unknown. 


Finding: a Friend 


EANNETTE ssighed. Life had not 
been easy for her since her mother’s 
death, Years before, her father, the 
doctor back in Grossilier, had fallen in 
love with and married the little French 
nurse in the hospital there. Her death 
when the twins were thirteen came as a 
great shock to him. He decided to try 
his luck in distant Canada. Thus it was 
that he had arrived in the trading post 
at Fort Churchill with Pierre and Jean- 
nette. It was difficult to build up a prac- 
tice in 1880, for the Indians did not trust 
the white men very much. 

“If I only had some chum to play with 
I would be happy”, Jeannette sighed 
again, 

Suddenly the laughing Pierre called 
her to come out, so she scrambled into 
outdoor clothes in great haste. 

As she emerged from the door a snow- 
ball struck her, and for two minutes the 
two playfully snowballed each other. 

“Do you really think you'll need your 
little first-aid kit?” asked Pierre laugh- 
ingly. 

“T like to take it with me because it 
reminds me of my friends who gave it 
to me as a parting gift from Grossilier. 
Let’s go for a walk, Pierre. I can walk 
about two miles each way.” 

As the children passed, a number of 
surly looks were cast their way and it 
was with great.relief that they passed 
safely out of the village. 

“T’ll beat you to that hill, Jeannette”, 
challenged Pierre. 

“Will, eh!” taunted his sister as she 
flew away ahead of him. But she could 


not keep up this pace all the way and 
the two reached the top together. 


As they stood, panting on the brow of 
the hill they saw an Indian woman ap- 
proaching. For a moment Jeannette was 
frightened, but her fears calmed as she 
saw the evident terror in the woman’s 
face. 

“Girl sick”, she gasped. 
Medicine man. Quick!” 

In a few words the twins decided what 
to do. While Pierre returned to the vil- 
lage for their father, Jeannette would go 
on to see if she could help the distressed 
squaw. 

When they arrived at the hut, Jean- 
nette hurried in. On a bed in a corner of 
the room lay a girl of her own age, cry- 
ing out in her delirium. Jeannette re- 
membered the times she had accompan- 
ied her father on just such occasions. 

“Water”, she ordered. 

She put some in a kettle on the open 
fire and some in a pan by the bed. Tak- 
ing some bandages from her pocket kit, 
Jeannette soaked them in water and ap- 
plied them to the girl’s forehead. 

In half an hour Dr. Belcourt arrived. 
After about two hours, the child fell 
asleep. As the doctor arose the door was 
flung open and in rushed the chief with 
his tribe. 

The squaw explained briefly how the 
doctor had saved the child’s life. For 
a moment the chief, who was the father 
of the girl, conversed with the rest of 
his tribe, while Dr. Belcourt stood calm- 
ly by the bedside. 

Then the chief took his pipe from his 
mouth and handed it to the twins’ father. 
He took it and puffed silently on it for 
@ moment, 

Since then he has had constant prac- 
tice and the Indians pay him well with 
their furs, but happiest of all are Jean- 
nette and Pierre in their new friend, who 
takes as great a part in their affections 
as did any of the other children back in 
Grossilier—Girls’ World. 


“She die. 


Dorothy Jane’s Needles 


HE worst part about learning to sew 
for Dorothy Jane was threading the 
needle. If mother would only do that for 
her, she could sew right ahead with even 
stitches that made mother’s eyes shine 
with pride. But she could not learn to 
thread a needle, or she thought she could 
not, and that is just as bad. When moth- 
er tried to teach her, she sat and cried till 
her eyes were so full of tears she could 
scarcely see. F 
One day Dorothy Jane went to visit her 
grandmother, who lived on the other side 


of the city. Grandmother sat by the win- 
dow sewing, and at the same time telling 
stories to Dorothy Jane. 


All at once grandmother stopped. “Oh, 
dear”, she cried, “now my thread is gone, 
and I shall have to thread another 
needle.” 

Dorothy Jane thought it very strange 
that grandmcther should dread threading 
a needle. She was still more surprised to 
see how hard it was for her to do it. 
Grandmother did not cry, but sat there 
patiently trying to find the eye, while the 
thread just seemed to dodge it, exactly as 
it always did for Dorothy Jane. At last it 
slipped into place, and grandmother 
sighed with relief. 

Dorothy could not keep still any longer. 
“Why, grandmother”, she burst out, 
“haven’t you learned to thread needles, 
either?” 

Grandmother laughed a chuckling little 
laugh. “Why, yes, dear”, she answered, 
“T used to be able to do it as quickly as 
anybody, but now my old eyes don’t see 
so well, and can hardly find the eye of the 
needle. I just have to feel around till the 
thread happens to go in. I am waiting 
for little granddaughter to grow big 
enough to thread my needles for me.” 

“I’m going to learn right away”, an- 
swered Dorothy Jane. And sure enough 
she did.—Exchange. 


Lesson in Courtesy 
MOTHER had need one evening to 
pass between the light and her little 

son, With sweet, grave, courtesy, she 
said: “Will you excuse me, dear, if I 
pass between you and the light?” 

He looked up and said: “What made 
you ask me that, mother?” 

“Because, dear”, she answered, “it 
would be rude to do it without speaking. 
T would not think of not speaking if it 
had been Mr. F—, the minister, and 
surely I would not be ruder to my own 
boy.” : 

The boy thought a moment, and then 
asked: “Mother, what ought I to say 
back?” 

“What do you think would be nice?” 

He studied over it a while, for he was 
such a wee laddie, and then said: 
“Would it be nice to say, ‘Sure, you 
can?’ ” 

This was mother’s time to say: “That 
would be nice; but how would you like | 
to say, just as Mr. F. would, ‘Certainly?’ 
It means the same thing, you know.” 

That little lad, now a young man in. 
college is remarked for his never-fail- 
ing courtesy. A friend said of him the 
other day: “It’s the second nature to 
W— to be polite.’—Christian Work. 
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10 When they saw the star, they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy. 

11 And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and fell down, and worshipped 
him: and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod, they 
departed into their own country another 
way. 

13 And when they were departed, behold, 
the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph 
in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and flee unto 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word: for Herod will seek the young 
child, to destroy him. 

14 When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night, and de- 
parted into Egypt: 

15 And was there until the death of 
Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt have I called my son. 

16 Then Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the wise men, was exceed- 
ing wroth, and sent forth, and slew all 
the children that were in Bethlehem, and 

















THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


S. S. Lesson 


The Sunday School Notes for January 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Childhood of Jesus 


Matt. 1:1-2:23. 


Print 2:10-23 


in all the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which 
he had diligently inquired of the wise men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, 

18 In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and _ great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they 
are not. 

19 But when Herod was dead, behold, 
an angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream 
to Joseph in Egypt, 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel: for they are dead which sought 
the young child's life. 

21 And he arose, and took the young 
child and his mother, and came into the 
land of Israel. 

22 Rat when he heard that Archelaus 
did reign in Judaea in the room of his 
father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: 
notwithstanding, being warned of God in 
a dream, he turned aside into the parts of 
Galilee. 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He 
shall be called a Nazarene. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Dec. 30.—Jesus’' Ancestry and Birth.—Matt. 1:17-25. Tu.—The 
Child Protected.—Matt. 2:7-15. Wed.—The Child Moses.—Exod. 2:1-10. Th.—The Child 
Samuel.—1 Sam. 3:1-9. Fr.—Jesus Blessing 
Child in the Church.—Luke 2:41-51. Sun.—The Son of David.—lIsa. 11:1-9. 


the Children.—Mark 10:13-16. Sat.—The 





GOLDEN TEXT—Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins. Matthew 1:21. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 
Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 
—Longfellow. 

The highest, happiest, holiest holiday 
of the world celebrates the birth of a 
baby in a manger. “The child is father 
of the man” and there is rocked in every 
cradle of the world a potential leader of 
the race and there is wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes today in some home in some 
land a man or woman child who will 
change the story of the earth and its 
people before the Twentieth Century 
passes into history. 

WITH EXCEEDING GREAT JOY. V. 10. 

Joy is characteristic of all that is 
Christian and it was manifest by angels 
and shepherds at the birth of Christ as 
well as by these mysterious men of the 
East with their wisdom and their king- 
ly gifts. 

Birthdays are joyful days and ever 
their anniversaries recall the happy 
event. Christmas, the world’s greatest 
birthday, sets the heart a-singing and re- 
news the angels’ song and the wise men’s 
joy as they saw again the guiding star 
which they had lost in seeking the King 
at Jerusalem. 

THEY WORSHIPPED AND THEY GAVE. V. 11. 

Some try to worship without giving 
and some seek to give without worship, 





















but these wise men and all men of wis- 
dom must know that worship and giving 
go together or neither is real, The first 
beginning of the church was the min- 
gling of worship of Almighty God with 
the bringing of gifts to his altar and we 
have made a sordid “collection” of it 
too often in our practice. The old Jew 
would never have shown his face at the 
temple service without his “offering unto 
the Lord”, That is what he came for 
and that was the center of his worship. 
David said, “Shall I offer unto the Lord 
that which cost me nothing?” And he 
who thinks he can get through cheaply 
by bowing before the Lord and making 
no offering unto him has missed the 
heart of it all and his life will be barren 
and unfruitful. 

The wise men gave and we give not 
because God is poor and needs our gifts, 
but because we are poor and need a part- 
nership with God. Giving enriches the 
life and soul of man and puts him in 
touch and tune with God “who so loved 
that he gave”. We give gold and we 
get God and goodness. 

THE STORY 

Tradition says there were three wise 
men (probably because three gifts are 
mentioned) and they came from the magi 
of the East to findehim “who was born 
king of the Jews”. They were led by a 
miraculous star, but their worldly wis- 
dom turned them from following that 






JANUARY, 19 
january 
star and they went to Jerusalem becayy 
they thought surely the king would }J 
born in the capital of the nation, By 
they were self-deceived by their wisd, 
and they left that city and its cruel kj 

° 13 Thé 
and returned to the leading of the sty jordan, v 
to the lowly Bethlehem house as jyg 14 BY 
filled their hearts, 


to 
THE HOLY FAMILY 
Was there ever a sweeter or mom} “pfered 
beautiful mother than Mary? Do mg 6 — 
let the superstitions of Catholicism mh} ‘4, 10. t 
you of the worth and the beauty of th 2 of 
mother of our Lord. She was of th} 17 A™ 
flesh, but from her girlhood days and m a Be 
through her beautiful motherhood she js 
evermore a rare treasure of the rac, 
And rugged Joseph, whom Matthew de 
scribes as a righteous man and yh 
earned the bread of the family by the “wet 
sweat of his brow at the carpenter's | je said, 
bench. And then the lad in that hom 
who grew so much like his mother ip 
purity and so much like his father in | "Joo" 
strength until the day of his showing wp. | sst—T! 
to Israel, for no matter what you may all 
think or say of the parenthood of Jesu, GO 
yet you know that from a babe he lived si. 
and was nurtured in that Galilean fit 
by the only earthly father and mother | #PR04' 
he ever knew, and if you put a childa| Mat ™ 
day old into a home like that you wil 
confer an everlasting blessing on the 
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child and the world he goes forth tp oi 
serve. “steppi 
. WOODROW WILSON SAID man a1 


That he judged a community by itt} i124 i) 
answer to one question, “Is your com]. 
munity a good place for boys and gifl 
to grow to manhood and womanhood! 
Is your community—your home—a good 
place for children to live and grow 
learn? Figs do not grow of thistles 
the fountain does not send forth both 
sweet water and foul. Homes and com 
munities are the nesting places of pow- 
er and that power will be for good or ill 
to the child and the race as it gathers 
from its nest in the hills or villages or 
city homes. 

Jesus’ home was a prepared home for 
him, and would that every child might 
have such preparation and such an at 
mosphere in which to breathe and live 
and grow. ‘ 

















QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


write? 
Who were the wise men? How many? 
Why did they come? How did they 
miss the star? 


give? 

Who were this Holy Family? Joseph! 
Mary? 

Why did they go to Egypt? Why re § follo 
turn? 


What does a home have to do with 
life? ‘ 

How can we make our homes minister § md 
to childhood? 





Matt. 3:1-4:11. 


Matthew 3:13-17 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to 
jordan, unto John, to be baptized of him. 
14 But John forbad him, saying, I have 
to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me? 
15 And Jesus answering, said unto him, 
guffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh 
to us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he 
gffered him. 
16 And Jesus, when he was baptized, 
yent up straightway out of the water: 
| 10h § and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, 
gd he saw the Spirit of God descending 


the ‘tke a dove, and lighting upon him: 

the} 17 And, lo, a voice from heaven, saying, 
this is my beloved Son, in whom I am 

don yell pleased. 

he ig Matthew 4:1-11 


} Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit in- 
rac, |) the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
r de | devil. 
4 And when he had fasted forty days 
who } nd forty nights, he was afterward an 
the hungered. 

$ And when the tempter came to him, 
ter’s Fe said, If thou be the son of God, com- 
ome mand that these stones be made bread. 
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Ss. S. Lesson 


Baptism and Temptation of Jesus 


Print 2:13-4:11 


4 But he answered and said, It is writ- 
ten, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. 

5 Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be the 
Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is 
written, He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is written 
agem. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 

0 


8 Again, the devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them; 

9 And saith unto him, All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, and be- 
hold, angels came and ministered unto him. 
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of Jesus—Matt. 3:13-17. 


athe Way to Victory.—James 4:1-10. 
$2:1-7. 


Home Readings.—Mon., Jan. 6.—John the Baptist—Matt. 3:1-12. 
Wed.—The Temptation in the Wilderness.—Matt. 4:1-11. Th. 
-—How to Meet Temptation.—Matt. 26:54-62. 


Tu.—The Baptism 


Fr.—The Cause of Failure.—Luke 22:54-62. 
Sun.—Sin Confessed and Forgiven.—Psalm 
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re TEXT—This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Matthew 
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ther APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

dq} That men may rise on_stepping-stones 
wil Of their dead selves to higher things. 
the —Tennyson. 

ty Jesus led the way through trial and 
il and sacrifice and used them all as 
“stepping-stones to higher things’. No 
man among us had a lowlier birth. None 
its lived in deeper poverty than he. He spent 
mF rine-tenths of his life in a workingman’s 
home and he wrought at the bench and 
abroad with the tools of a carpenter. 
nq | THE MESSIAH COMES. V. 13. 
nd And how unlike all their dreams was 
th this “Man of Galilee’. They were ex- 
pecting a conquering Caesar and they 
y.| *W a Galilean carpenter. And again 
il he was unpretentious and there were no 
high-sounding words and no mighty 
commands, but simply a request that he 
be baptized as the rest of them were 
o baptized. John protested, but this 
ht strange Messiah of God persisted until 
John performed the act. 

And then the glory fell. The heavens 
declared his Messiahship, but only the 
ears of godly John were attuned to hear 
the message from God and to see the 
Spirit descend on him. This was granted 
t him for his faithfulness and for his 
guide to future work that he might know 
that his “greater than he” had come in- 
deed and that he must increase while 


IN THE WIILDERNESS, Vs. 1-11. 

How often are periods of exaltation 
flowed by periods of depression and 
temptation. The devil seems to try us 
wt when we feel most sure of ourselves, 
ad he used his other-worldly wisdom 





on Jesus. Forty days of fasting and 
meditation far from the voices and the 
activities of men placed Jesus in tune 
and touch with God as he receded from 
earthly things. We of this age know 
little of that lost art of meditation. The 
East knows it better than we. Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, the great East Indian 
man of God, says that the wise men 
came from the East to worship and to 
give at the cradle of the King, but if they 
had come from the West they would prob- 
ably have appointed a committee to car- 
ry the news to the world at once. But the 
East waits and meditates before it acts. 
Well and good if it does not end in 
meditation, Jesus used his power there 
to fight the devil and all his works. He 
was not content with fasting and medita- 
tion without action following. He was 
the East in temperament and more than 
the West in action. He fits into the need 
of every nation and age and individual 
in the summing up of the graces of life. 
We can all sit at his feet and learn to 
go forth to do. We are meditating 
Marys or busy Marthas or loving Johns 
or restless Peters and we all need to 
learn of him who was in one all that 
is best of life. 

THE DEVIL CAME, V. 3. 

And the devil comes to the best as well 
as the worst of us. He may not come 
with hoof and horns, for he is far too 
wise for that; but he comes professing 
his friendship and help. To the Master 
he came first, as seeming to minister to 
his hunger and to show him how he might 
make bread of stones. He leads men in- 
to the stock market and into get-rich- 
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quick ways that stones may be bread 
through his promises, He takes us today 
to no desert, no temple pinnacle, but he 
takes us where he finds us and seeks to 
undermine our faith in God and to mul- 
tiply our faith in material things which 
lead to the devil and his dominions. Je- 
sus knew him and taught us how to meet 
him with, “It is written”, for “thus 
saith the Lord God” was his solid ground 
and is ours, 

The silent years at Nazareth and the 
home nestling in those hills and the syn- 
agogue had all ministered to a life which 
was fortified against the attacks of evil 
by the living Word of God. 

We are not safe even when there are 
no temptations without, for if the world 
were rid of all evil resorts and evil sug- 
gestions, they would be manufactured 
in an evil heart. Out of the heart are 
the issues of life, and Jesus’ heart of 
purity and power through the living 
Word was his answer and may be ours to 
the devil and all his blandishments. 


MAKE BREAD OF STONES. V. 3. 

The devil’s appeal is to appetite. 
“Man must live”, is the devil’s motto, but 
“man shall not live by bread alone” is 
God’s word for it. 

A JUMP FROM THE PINNACLE. V. 5. 

“Take the quick way” is the devil’s 
suggestion. Don’t give your life’s blood 
and strength out inch by inch through 
the days to cruel Calvary. Do the spec- 
tacular and take the quick way to lead- 
ership. But Jesus knew a better way— 
the Lord’s way which was slower but 
surer—and he would not tempt the Lord 
God by taking any short cut. 

THE WAY OF WEALTH TO POWER. Vs. 8, 9. 

How many a young man is deceived 
by this way. Make money (says the 
devil) and do good with it, but make 
money, for that is power. But the wor- 
sip of Gold as power is the worship of 
Mammon. Gold and God are hard to 
mix. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. 
Character and goodness cannot be 
bought. Jesus says, “Thou shalt wor- 
ship God”, and his word comes between 
us and the worship of Gold in our day. 

“He was tempted in all points as we 
are and yet without sin.” 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

What did the “hidden years” at Naza- 
reth bring to Jesus’ life? 

Who was John the Baptist? What did 
he preach? 

How did he find Jesus? How was he 
revealed to him? 

Why did Jesus go into the wilderness? 

Why did he fast? 

Was the devil real? With horns and 
hoof? What did he suggest first? 

How does he deceive? 

How did Jesus answer his tempta- 
tions? 

The first one? The second one? The — 
third one? } 

How does he help us to meet evil? 

Why should good within defend from — 
evil without? 
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January 19, 1930 


THE HERALD 


Jesus Begins His Ministry 


S. S. Lesson 


Matt. 4:12-25. Print Verses 17-25 


17 From that time Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, Repent: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 


18 And Jesus, walking by the sea of 
Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a 
net into the sea: for they were fishers. 


19 And he saith unto them, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. 

20 And they straightway left their nets, 
and followed him. 

21 And going on from thence, he saw 
other two brethren, James the son of Zebe- 
dee, and John his brother, in a ship with 
Zebedee their father, mending their nets: 
and he called them. 


22 And they immediately left the ship 
and their father, and followed him. 

23 And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people. 

24 And his fame went throughout all 
Syria: and they brought unto him all sick 
people that were taken with divers diseases 
and torments, and those which were pos- 
sessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatic, and those that had the palsy; and 
he healed them. 

25 And there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, and from De- 
capolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Ju- 
daea, and from beyond Jordan. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Jan. 13.—Jesus’ 


Jesus Preaches in Nazareth.—Luke 4:16-21. W' 


Ministry in Galilee —Matt. 4:17-25. Tu.— 


ed.—Jesus’ Ministry in Capernaum.—Luke 


6:31-37. Th.—Jesus Attends a Wedding.—John 2:1-11. Fr.—Jesus Cleanses the Temple— 


John 2:13-22. 
Reign of Christ Forecast.—Isa. 9:1-7. 


Sat.—The Keynote of Jesus’ Ministry.—Luke 5:27-32. 


Sun.—The Birth and 





GOLDEN TEXT—Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Matt. 4:17. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


Skillful alike with tongue and pen, 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed and not the creed 
Would help us in our utmost need. 

. —Longfellow. 


Jesus was the only preacher and teach- 
er who matched the ministry of his 
words with the ministry of his life. There 
is no shadow of weakness between his 
creed and deed. The New Command- 
ment of love which he gave to us he 
lived himself. The teaching of sacrifice 
he worked out through his flesh even 
to the highest sacrifice the world has 
ever known—on Calvary. 

JESUS BEGAN TO PREACH. V. 17. 

He is thirty years old now. He has 
met life at the carpenter’s bench and in 
the synagogue and in the synagogue 
school. He has lived with men in the 
common walks of life and he knows 
them, He knows the Word of God and 
has made the pilgrimage over and again 
to the “Father’s house” at Jerusalem and 
knows the weakness of formal rite and 
empty tradition. His preparation for 
preaching has been his love and knowl- 
edge of God and man and his willingness 
to give himself to both in love. The 
school has done something for him, but 
the home has done more, and the touch 
with man in common life and with God 
in his world has done more than all to 
give him his degree of power. He was 
the world’s greatest preacher and all 
preachers may learn from him. 

THE KINGDOM IS AT HAND. V. 17. 

It is no “far-off divine event”, but 
God, the King of the world, is “at hand”, 
and the event is only retarded by our un- 
willingness to own and follow the King. 
When the Kingdom comes in its fullness, 
then sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
When Christ is King indeed in the hearts 
of men, then war shall be no more and 


the little children of the poor shall be 
the background of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Jesus and his stories of “the 
Kingdom of God is like’ show us what 
was in the mind of Christ as he went 
about everywhere preaching that “the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand”. It is 
always at hand, but the world waits. It 
could come in our generation, but we 
are not ready. God is ready and will- 
ing, but we lag with our ignorance and 
sin—the twin evils of the ages. 

FOLLOW ME. V. 19. 

We are more ready to preach than to 
follow. We think too much of our nets 
to be “fishers of men”, There were a 
thousand fisher folks on Galilee who 
were far from the Kingdom of God, :l- 
though there were a few who followed. 
We idealize the Galilean fishermen, but 
the average one contributed nothing at 
all to the Kingdom of God. We anathe- 
matize the Pharisee, but there were those 
who prayed and longed for the coming 
of the Kingdom in power and were ready 
to follow on when they saw the light of 
God in Jesus Christ. Read the first of 
Acts if you have forgotten that there 
were godly leaders. But too many then 
as now were ready to give assent to the 
spoken truth and too negligent in fol- 
lowing the Master in his ministry of 
service, 


PREACHER, TEACHER, HEALER. Vs. 23, 24. 
This minister of the Kingdom was 
more than a preacher and a teacher, 
for he was a healer as well. He was a 
healer of broken bodies and of broken 
hearts. He was an opener of blinded 
eyes whether that blindness be physical 
or spiritual, He was a feeder of the 
hungry heart and of the hungry body as 
well. He was all things to all men ac- 
cording to their needs, Never was such 
a ministry on earth. Always will it live 
as a model for our ministry to men. 
Consider the different “ministries” of 
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Jesus: The social ministry at Cana ¥ 
Galilee when there were disappointma; 
and disgrace to a household at a wy, 
ding festival. The ministry of teag, 

ing with one man on a housetop or oy Ble: 
sinful woman at Sychar’s well. The mjgo!"s,/5 
istry to the poor, beggarly, blind mgfgsl be 
on the streets of Jerusalem. The maf 
istry in that home when the broths é Ble 
(Lazarus) was taken. The ministry 4 sired 
little hated Zacchaeus the Publican j SM 
Jericho and the ministry to five thy.§s Bi 
sand hungry folks on the plains of Ga.f'(” “ 
nesaret, The ministry to Peter’s wifes }iel! ¥ 
mother and the ministry to the hig —— 
priest’s servant who had lost an eg §istoy 
from Peter’s sword. But all our tim§gd ea 
and all our space can give but th : 
slightest word regarding his full minis. 
try. John’s Gospel closes with a sot 
of a despairing word of the inability ¢ 
the writer to give even a hint of it all a 
as he says, after he has said all he 
can say: “And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I sup 
pose that even the world itself could no 
contain the books that should be written.” 
Such was the matchless and limitles 
ministry of the Son of man to the son}, . ‘ 
of men in his earthly ministry. Is it 
not well that we celebrate a “Jubile 
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Year” in memory of his last year of - 

earthly ministry? 

REPENT . . . THE KINGDOM IS AT HAND Sy 
(GOLDEN TEXT) Thai 
It is a grand Kingdom, but we cannot 2; 

come into it in an earthly way of gran- | the 


deur. The way into the Kingdom of 
Heaven is by the route of sorrow for A 
sin and turning from evil to good and 
to God. Jesus walked the sorrowful way 
to Calvary to open the door for us, but 
no pretentious Pharisee and no sinful 
Sadducee can find the way. It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than to force and buy your way in. 
We must go through into the Kingdom ha 
on humble knees of repentance. Such | ™ 
was the preaching of John Baptist about Ki 
the King and such was the preaching of 
the King himself when he came. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


How was Jesus a preacher? 
Give an illustration of his preaching. 
How was Jesus a teacher? 
Give an illustration of his teaching. 
How was Jesus a helper? V 
Give an illustration of his ministry of | | 

] 

j 





helpfulness. 
What was the great text of his ser- 
mons? (Golden Text) 
What is the Kingdom of Heaven? 
When will it come? 
How did Jesus live his teaching? 
How in this did he differ from other 
great teachers and spiritual leaders? 
How does living help preaching? 
How does making a better man make 
a better preacher? 
What was the power back of Jesu’ ; 
preaching? 
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P Or os Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 

The m;,#eeirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

: Min. 4 Blessed are they that mourn: for they 

ind Mafgall be comforted. 

“he m4 § Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
MinBperit the earth. 

brothe § Blessed are they which do hunger and 

ii sirst after righteousness: for they shall 

Istry tof, filled. : 

lican jy 1 Blessed are the merciful: for they 


gall obtain mercy. 







ve tho. § Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
of Ge. §2eY shall see God. 

! 9 Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
S wifey§aall be called the children of God. 





he hi 17 Think not that I am come to destroy 
e high fe law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
AN. egy pestroy, but to fulfill. 
. £18 For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
UY tim§md earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
but the no wise pass from the law, till all be 
,  Phlfilled. 
minis: 19 Whosoever therefore shall break one 
¢ these least commandments, and shall 

& S0ttivach men so, he shall be called the least 
ility of i the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
a gall do and teach them, the same shall be 
‘It all, falied great in the kingdom of heaven. 

all he 2 For I say unto you, That except your 
y Other 

ich, if 

I sup. 


MAGAZINE NUMBER 


S. S. Lesson 


Standards of the Kingdom 


Matt. 5:1-48. Print verses 3-9, 17-20, 27-29, 43-48 


27 Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery: 

28 But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 


ear 

29 And if thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. 

43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy. 

44 But I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you: 

45 That ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust. 

46 For if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? do not even the pub- 
licans the same? 

47 And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? 

48 Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 





ighteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
yess of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
f no case enter into the kingdom of 

ld. not 

itten,” 

nitless 


wds of the Kingdom.—Matt. 5:17-26. 
-Judgment and Mercy.—John 8:2-11. 


Home Readings.—Mon., Jan. 20.—Subject of the Kingdom.—Matt. 5:1-12. Tu.—Stand- 
Wed.—The Spirit of the Kingdom.—Matt. 5:38-49. 
th—Greatness in the Kingdom.—Matt. 20:20-28. Fr.—Social Attitudes.—Rom. 12:9-21. Sat. 
Sun.—The Acceptable Worshipper.—Psalm 24:1-6. 





heaven. 
> Sons 


Is | 58 


GOLDEN TEXT—Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Matt. 





ubilee 


APPROACH TO THE LESSON 
ar of 


‘' know of a world that is filled with 
shame, 

Of hearts that faint and tire; 

But I know of a name, a name, A NAME, 
That can set that world on fire. 

Its word is a brand, its letters a flame, 
And I know of a name, a name, A NAME, 
That can set that world on fire.” 


HAND 


annot 


n of 
- for | A pleasure-mad, money-mad, war-mad 


and | orld needs to know that name of Jesus 
way | md the laws of the Kingdom of Heaven 
but | Which he gave in his Sermon on the 


nful | Mount. Caesar’s laws of force and fear 
sier | have failed, but Jesus’ laws of love and 
le’s | life are the hope of the world. 
‘in, | Wherever the Sermon on the Mount 
jlom | has been tried it has triumphed glori- 
uch | "sly. Jesus Christ has the keys to the 
out | Kingdom of Heaven on earth and men 
-of | Will never solve its sin and shame or 
ease its heartaches until they come to 
know this priceless “Constitution of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth” as it has 
been called. 
"& | suessep 
Blessedness is more than pleasure 
of Which comes and goes. It is more than 


happiness which depends on what hap- 
ye | Pens to you. Blessedness may flourish 
in sorrow and adversity and even tri- 
umph in death. It is the highest state 
' to which we may attain and it is only 
¢ found in the “joy of the Lord” and in his 
service which makes us blessed by put- 
ting us in “tune with the Infinite” where 
we can “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow”. These Kingdom laws will put 
Us in that happy state. 
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THE POOR IN SPIRIT. V. 38. 

The humble man is the loved man, No’ 
matter what you may achieve, if you 
boast of it, the world will dislike and 
shun you. Jesus himself could not have 
been loved as he is if he had been a 
boaster. We love him because he added 
to all else his humility. 

COMFORT IN SORROW. V. 4. 

Our best and closest friends are not 
those with whom we have had great 
pleasures, but those with whom we have 
suffered. When men suffer together they 
grow to know and love each other. 
Pleasure is for a day, but the experience 
of a common sorrow lives on with those 
who share it. 

THE MEEK, V. 5. 

The meek are the self-controlled. 
Blessed is the man who can conquer him- 
self, He is greater than he who can 
take a city in war. The world has 
known its great (?) who, like Alexan- 
der and Mark Anthony, won glorious 
earthly victories, but who could not con- 
trol their own lives, Blessed are the 
self-controlled who gain that control 
through Christ within. 

HUNGER AND THIRST. V. 6. 

“Hunger is the best sauce.” We are 
blest when we hunger after good and 
gladly accept it. When it is thrust on 
us by law and there is no hunger and 
thirst for it, we have spiritual indiges- 
tion. Cultivate a hunger. 

THE MERCIFUL. V. 7. 

Governor Taylor of Tennessee par- 

doned many prisoners and he said to a 
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protesting friend, “We would be in a 
bad shape, Jim, if Jesus had not been 
merciful to us and forgiven us.” We owe 
mercy to others because of what we have 
had. 

THE PURE IN HEART. V. 8. 

“If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me” is the true word 
of the psalmist. Impurity of heart 
shuts all other blessings out. 


PEACEMAKERS. V. 9. 

Not just the quiet peaceable folks, but 
the active makers of peace—the Ramsey 
MacDonalds and the Herbert Hoovers 
and the folks in your town and mine who 
work for peace in a war-mad_ world. 
Blessed and thrice blessed are they of 
God and men and in their own heart. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. Vs. 17-29. 


God gave us the law in the Old Testa- 
ment and Jesus fulfilled that law in his 
“Royal Law of Love” in the New. Love 
fulfills the law. If you love one, you will 
need no law to keep you from killing him 
or stealing from him or bearing false 
witness against him or harming him in 
any way. Love fulfills the law. That 
is the “Jesus way”. There is no better 
way. There is no higher law than love. 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES, Vs. 43-48. 


There is no law of the Kingdom 
which we are farther from in fulfillment 
than this. The worldly, carnal “get 
even with him” still sticks like a burr to 
our souls and we seem not to be able to 
shake it off. Little children, young peo- 
ple in school, deacons in church, yes, even 
preachers in pulpits and out seem tainted 
with this most grievous of faults of lov- 
ing friends only and a policy of “get- 
ting even” with those who are opposed 
to them or harm them. Surely it is far 
from the spirit of Jesus who loved “un- 
to the end” and who prayed even for 
those who cruelly killed him, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” We are farther from this law 
of the Kingdom than any. Love to all— 
“the foe, the friendless’—would do more 
for the world than any other one thing 
we could do. But we fail. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What is “The Sermon on the Mount”? | 

What does the word “blessed” mean? 

How is it higher than happiness? 
oan part has joy in the Christian’s 
ife? 

Why are so many of us joyless? 

What blessing comes from humility? 
Sorrow? Meekness? Mercy? Purity? 
Peacemakers? 

What is the Royal Law? 

How does it differ from the law of the 
Old Testament? 

Who loves his enemies? : 

Is it possible? How? 

What would this Sermon on the Moun 
mean if practiced in the world? 

How can we ourselves begin to prac 
tice it? 
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Your Assistant Teacher During 1930 


The LESSON ROUND TABLE 


The International 
Lessons Discussed 
by America’s Re- 
ligious Leaders: 
Joseph Fort New- 
ton, John Timothy 
Stone, James 

Vance, Ira Land- 
rith, Frederick 
Lynch — and _ oth- 
ers, who know 
the problems of 
the teachers and 
of thoughtful 
Christians, and 
how to translate the great messages of the lessons 
into messages readily applied to the problems of 
the 20th Century Christian. 359 pages! $1.25 


COKESBURY PRESS, NASHVILLE 
At Your Bookseller 





Highly Recommended 
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Who’s Who 
(Continued from page twenty-two) 


Education Department: Miss Helen 
Stearns, who has served the church on 
the faculty of Elon College, North Caro- 
lina, and is now Director of Week Day 
Religious Education in Dayton, Ohio, 
with a staff of over twenty teachers of 
the Christian religion to over ten thou- 
sand boys and girls in the public schools. 
Mrs. F. E. Bullock has served the church 
for fifteen years in its Sunday School 
and Christian Education Department in 
all divisions, but for the past seven 
years in the Children’s Division. Few 
can fully appreciate the great contribu- 
tion Mrs. Bullock has made to our work, 
but some of us know that she was a 
pioneer when, fifteen years ago in 
cramped quarters and with insufficient 
support, she fought for the rights of the 
children and young people in a church 
which almost seemed to have forgotten 
its resources in this line. She first be- 
gan the organization of our young people 
in Virginia a dozen years ago and when 
She was transferred to specialize in the 
Children’s Division she took her work 
seriously and, through years.of sacri- 
fice with her service, she took special re- 
ligious education work in Auburn Semi- 
nary and in Rollins College, winning her 
degrees of B. R. E. and M. A. against 
odds which would have overawed many a 
man with greater backing of time and 
support. Her voice was little heard in 
the meetings of the General Board, but 
her work will remain to bless and 
strengthen the church in coming days 
beyond what even she can ever know. 
The Christian Church owes Mrs. Bullock 
a great debt which it cannot repay. She 
paved the way for the larger vision in 
our Christian Education program. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge is last, but 
not least, on the list. We need say little 
about her, for a thousand young people’s 
leaders in our church are keeping us con- 
tinually reminded of her. Her work has 
been with the young people for the past 
six years and she has builded well and 
enduringly on the foundations upon 
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which Mrs. Bullock first had the vision 
to enter. 

And “here endeth the first chapter” 
which might well be entitled “Folks” of 
the General Board. And after all, it is 
folks that make the thing go and The 
Herald is desirous that our people should 
know better its able and sacrificial lead- 
ership. One of the Old Guard of the 
Christian Church said to the writer 
at Piqua, “The people of the Chris- 
tian Church never believed so thor- 
oughly in its leadership as now, and 


Working Tools for Christian Leaders 


REVIEWED BY W. A. HARPER 


Note: Any book reviewed in this de- 
partment may be secured from The 
Christian Publishing Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio, at the publisher’s price. 
Problems of Student Guidance. By 

Maurice 8S. Sheehy. Dolphin Press. 

$2.00. 

This is easily one of the best books yet 
published in the field of student guid- 
ance. And it is a book that is certainly 
needed, since the Catholic viewpoint and 
practice were highly desirable. The cen- 
trality of the individual student in the 
college program is the insistent emphasis 
throughout. Dr. Sheey is certainly right 
in giving religious motivation a high 
place in all efforts to counsel students. 
He is fully acquainted, too, with the lit- 
erature in the field and so writes authori- 
tatively, although ever as a Catholic. 
Education and Religion. By Charles F. 

Thwing. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The venerable president emeritus of 
Western Reserve includes in this book 
four lectures given at Kenyon College as 
the Bedell Lectures in 1926-27 and four- 
teen other addresses on education given 
over a period of years. His inaugural ad- 
dress as president given in 1891 and his 
farewell address given in 1921 find a 
place. ‘ 

The Construction of Junior Church 
School Curricula. By Edna Lucile 
Acheson, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
er’s College, Columbia University. $1.75. 
Dr. Acheson did not find any course of 

study suitable for her group of third- 
year Juniors, so she used their group 
experiences as the basis to present the 
Bible from the modern viewpoint, to gain 
understanding into their problems of the 
home, school, play, church, community, 
and the world, and related the same to 
their church-school experiences. She has 
done a suggestive and excellent piece of 
work. 

Them He Also Called. By Bishop W. F. 
McDowell. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 
Bishop McDowell was chosen to deliver 

the initial series of lectures on the Wilkin 

Foundation at the University of Illinois. 

This book includes the eight lectures of 
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were never so ready to follow.” As th 
church knows these leaders better, it wij 
know more of their worth and their reaj. 
iness to do or to be anything that th 
Kingdom of God may go forward. Nom 
are perfect and some are sometimes mis. 
taken in vision, but every man and every 
woman of the General Board has giy. 
en evidence of their sincere purpose and 
of their sacrificial spirit in service. 

(Next week will be given the story of 
what was accomplished at the Dayton 
meeting ) 


the series. The bishop insists that not 
only preachers, but also statesmen, teach- 
ers, business men, artisans, authors, 
scientists, and internationalists are 
called of God as his ministers. It is the 
seasoned work of a ripe thinker. 
Wings of Wax. By Janet Hoyt. 

Sears and Company. $2.50. 

A realistic novel dealing with the 
downfall of Victor Marston, the brilliant 
young president of Woban University, 
whose theories are those expoused by 
not a few educators today. The book is 
putrid at times, but its influence will be 
good. for higher education if the readers 
will take seriously this sentiment: “The 
power to discover a new star—or even 
the rarer power to arouse interest of 
youth in such a discovery—is not in- 
variably deemed sufficient to excuse a 
man for unfaithfulness to his wife, or 
equivalent irregularities, and so to in- 
sure him a permanent place upon a fre 
ulty.’” Women ruined Marston. It is 
the best novel on college life since Percy 
Marks’ “The Plastic Age.” 
Growth in Religion. By Harold J. Sheri- 

dan. Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 

Prof. Sheridan, in this new volume of 
“The Standard Training Series” of the 
Methodist Church, has written a safe and 
sensible psychology of religion from the 
evangelical viewpoint. This book does 
what its title suggésts, describes how re- 
ligion grows. It is the book of a thinker 
and of a Christian. 


The Christian Motive and Method in 
Stewardship. By H. B. Trimble. $1.00. 
The Call to Christian Stewardship. By 
J. E. Crawford. $1.25. The Steward- 
ship of Life. By J. E. Crawford, $1.00. 
Cokesbury Press. 
The future of the Christian enterprise 

is dependent upon the recognition of 

their stewardship relations to God on the 
part of individual Christians, These 
books are admirably written to accom- 
plish this desirable result in principle 
and also in practice. Their wide circula- 
tion will mean much for the Church and 
its enterprises. 
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RELIGIOUS SERMONS 
_ and 
LECTURES 

by the 


FOR THE 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
DIVINES 

We are arranging for the 

production of a series of 

short sermons and lectures 

by prominent dignitaries of 


the church. They will be 
made for the various reli- 
gious denominations, not with 
the object of replacing any 
of the laity by means of the 
screen but with the idea of 


assisting them, bringing home 
to the congregations the 
teachings of the _ Bible 
through scenes depicting the 
various sermons preached, as 
well as bringing into promi- 
nence the leading divines of 


this country through the me- 
dium of the talking screen. 


Sound and Talking Moving Pictures 


‘tas Date cuna Lhrough the Medium of _ 22:98 2% 


Has Double Channel 
Amplification 


Latest Type Pick-ups 
NO BATTERIES 


Every possible risk is 
eliminated 





OR reproduction of Sermons, 

Song Services and other de- 
votional exercises, as well as 
regular motion pictures. 

Tone-O-Graph is eminently 
fitted for the Sunday School, as 
an aid to teachers and other in- 
structors in biblical subjects. 

Prominent lecturers. Denom- 
inational and undenominational 
societies are now using this 
method to reach congregations 
they never reached before. 











tion machine—portable 
or permanent. 


If you are without a 
projection machine, we 
can supply the entire 
equipment. 


T HRouGH this medium the 

sermons of prominent di- 
vines will no longer be heard 
only by their immediate congre- 
gations-——but by the country at 
large. 

Tone-O-Graph is not an ex- 
periment; it has received the 
acid test in the theatrical field 
throughout the country. 

In one Broadway, New York, 
theatre it has been running con- 
tinuously for over six months, 
WITHOUT THE NECESSITY 
OF SERVICE OF ANY KIND. 


North American Sound and Talking Picture Equipment Corporation 
729 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 























WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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The Christian Endeavor Notes for January 


THEME: OTHERS 


January 5, 1930 
Why Pray for Others? 
Acts 2:39; Jas. 1:5-7 
(Consecration Meeting) 

So let me live from day to day, 

In such a self-forgetful way, 
That even when I kneel to pray 

My thought shall be for “Others”. 

—Meigs. 

Too much of our praying is for our- 
selves. Selfishness is not Christianity, 
even in prayer. Shall we seek our own 
in prayer, or in any way, and forget our 
brother and our neighbor, then we begin 
to pray “as the heathen do” when he 
seeks favors for himself from his god 
and forgets all else in this self-seeking ? 

The promise is to us and to all (Acts 
2:39), and we should not try to pray 
down a feast of good things for ourselves 
and leave only a famine for others. 

We bind ourselves to God and to each 
other when we pray for others. We can- 
not really pray for another without shar- 
ing his need in our spirits and with 
the Father of us all. When we pray for 
another we come unselfishly nearer God 
in Christ and nearer our friend or fel- 
low-man. Such broader, unselfish prayer 
enlarges our minds and hearts and in- 
creases our love to God and to others. 

Then we should pray for others be- 
cause of their need. Is your thought 
and prayer circle wide enough to embrace 
China’s starving children or India’s out- 
cast “untouchables”? Does not a feel- 
ing of prayer follow a feeling of want- 
ing to help the black man and the red 
man and the yellow man and the un- 
der privileged man and woman and child 
everywhere on God’s round earth? 

Then there are the nearer folks who 
make our lives. Will not home be sweet- 
er and dearer if we pray for brother and 
sister and father and mother? Will we 
not snuggle up in thought and in deed 
to them if we share’ our prayer with 
them? It is hard to pray for another 
and not love him more. So may we go 
to prayer unselfishly for others. 


January 12, 1930 
Nations and the Golden Rule 
Matt. 7:12; 20:20-28 

The gospel of friendship is more pow- 
erful than the gospel of guns. The Uni- 
ted States has no forts and no soldiers 
on the Canadian frontier because of our 
fine friendship. The United States has 
forts and soldiers all along the Mexican 
frontier because we lack that friendship. 
If we would spend more time and mon- 
ey promoting the Golden Rule among na- 
tions, we would do more to prevent mis- 
understanding and wars. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., did a lot to 
promote good will by giving to Tokyo a 
beautiful library costing many millions 
of dollars after the earthquake had de- 
stroyed their great building and they 
were unable to rebuild, 

The children of America did a great 
thing for good will between the United 
States and Mexico when they sent the 
school children of Mexico those school 
bags filled with school things last year. 

Lindbergh has done more in a peace- 
ful Golden Rule way to promote peace 
with France and Mexico and other lands 
than all the battleships we could build. 

MacDonald and Hoover sitting on a 
log on the Rapidan River in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia were living 
the Golden Rule and doing more for 
peace than all the armies of Europe have 
done in a decade. 

The dolls sent from America to Japan 
and the returning doll ambassadors from 
Japan to America were emissaries of 
peace and carriers of Golden Rule greet- 
ings between nations. 


There is no protection between nations 
so great nor so Christian as the living 
out of the Golden Rule between them. 


January 19, 1930 
More or Less Missions? Why? 
Matt. 28:18-20; Acts 1:8 


Study the map of the world and follow 
the history of nations and find that the 
highest, finest life is where Christ is 
most nearly followed. The tide of bless- 
ing follows the teachings and practices 
of Christ. Those teachings bring truth, 
honesty, neighborliness, schools, hospi- 
tals, and all that Christ and the Church 
stand for. Would you like to live any- 
where in the world where Christ has not 
been taught or his precepts followed? 
In the Hawaiian Islands before Christ 
came with the missionaries, a man’s life 
was not worth a penny if the powers 
that be did not like him, and a woman 
had no standing at all as we know the 
rights of women. But since Christ has 
come, and even as imperfectly as he is 
served, it is called “The Paradise of the 
Pacific”. 


Many of the rites of heathenism in 
India are so low and vile that they can- 
not be mentioned or written about. It 
is the land of the outcast and the “un- 
touchable” without Christ, but with 
whatever of him has come, it has 
brought blessing and hope to millions. 

“Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high; 


Shall we to souls benighted 
The lamp of life deny?” 


Our first obligation is to our own fam- 
ily, but it is narrow and low and mean if 


JANUARY, 193) 


We who have never known the degn, 
dation of womanhood and the despair ¢ 
childhood in many lands cannot kno 
what it all means. They are so far away 
that we think they are not real. If they 
were but next door to us or where 
could see them, our hearts would go oy 
in a great desire and purpose to help, 

Shall we do less for them than we noy 
are doing? How much have you done? 
Are you satisfied with what you hay 





done? With all that God in Christ has 
done for us in our homes and schools an 
churches and nation, can we refuse to & 
all we can do to spread the gospel of 
good? 
January 26, 1930 
What Are Our Church Plans? 


(Denominational Day beginning Chris. 
tian. Endeavor Week) 


Acts 2:41-47; 13:1-3 


One week from today is Christian En. 
deavor’s birthday Sunday. Forty-nine 
years ago, on February 2, 1881, Chris- 
tian Endeavor was founded. It has al- 
ways stood for the local church and for 
the world-wide fellowship both at the 
same time. It is like our families. We 
stand for them first and our neighbor. 
hood next and then our town, our state, 
our nation, and the world. We stand for 
all of them, but the home comes first. 


it ends there. 

So in church life our first obligation 
is to our own church home and its work, 
but we are narrow indeed and mean and 
low if we selfishly stop there. 

We are a world of families, and good 
church families make good nations and 
a world. It all begins at home, and if 
it does not begin there, it will never be- 
gin. 


OuR CHRISTIAN CHURCH PLANS 


This is the Jubilee Year of the Chris- 
tian Church. It celebrates the 1900th 
anniversary of the last year of our 
Lord’s earthly ministry. It celebrates in 
June the 1900th anniversary of the birth- 
day of the Christian Church. 

Already in this Jubilee Year we have 
made a mighty step toward Christian 
Unity in Christ in our Congregational- 
Christian union which is now an accom- 
plished fact, and the church has gone 
far in arranging the details all along 
the line. 

We now have an immediate fellowship 
of over a million people in our united 
church and a work for Christ in all 
lands of the world. Such a fellowship 
and such a field should make us long to 
do bigger things than we have ever 
done. 

Enrichment and Extension are the 
twin slogans of our Jubilee Year. 
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Heart to Heart and Hand in Hand 
A Song for Christian Unity 
By REv. R. H. MCDANIEL 


Tune: “Come, Thou Fount’, Nettleton. 
Sung for the first time at The General Con- 


vention of the Christian Church at Piqua, Ohio,. 
October 25, 1929. 


Preach my gospel to all nations 
Is the Master’s great command 
lfelp us, Lord, to hear the tidings 
Heart to heart and hand in hand. 


CHORUS: 

Walking, working, all together 
Glorious scene divinely grand ; 
All God’s people working, praying 
Heart to heart and hand in hand. 


Looking unto Jesus only 

lis disciples. all shall stand 

By his tender leve united 

Heart to heart and hand in hand. 


Wondrons power and holy beauty 
Jesus on his ehureh will send 

When in love they work together, 
Heart to heart and hand in hand. 


Soon the Cross of Christ will triumph 
Over sin in every land 

And the world redeemed will praise him 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 
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